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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

Western India in 1838. By Mrs. Postans, 

author of **Cutch.” 2 vols.12mo. Lon- 

don, 1839. Saunders and Otley. 
Mrs. Posrans is one of the most intelligent 
lady-travellers and pleasant lady-writers of the 
day. Her account of Cutch was lively and 
interesting ; and her present descriptions of 
various parts of Western India, some of them 
rarely visited by Europeans, and not hackneyed 
in publications, is certainly not less worthy of 
the attention of the reader, whether in search 
of general information, or of an agreeable ac- 
quaintance with minor particulars connected 
with national customs, feelings, and manners. 
The narrative has also the merit of bringing us 
down to a very late period, and we can ascer- 
tain from it something of the important changes 
which have taken, and which are taking, place 
in India; which, as the writer truly says, “ is 
making very rapid advances in general im- 
provement ; and although the mass of the peo- 
ple yet unhappily remain sunk in the deepest 
barbarism, a change is taking place among the 
gentry, which will produce results of the highest 
interest.” 

The work sets out with an excellent view of 


| have been considered polluted for days, had the 


mere shadow of an European fallen across their , 


path. Yet now, a Brahmin youth, still wear- 


ing the triple cord, his garments of a fashion | 


similar to those worn by his forefathers some 
centuries since, stands with folded arms, and 


eyes sparkling with all the eagerness of newly 
awakened curiosity, to receive instruction from | 


his European master, and become initiated into 
those mysteries of science of which his fathers 
dreamt not.” 


Upon these things Mrs. Postans. observes :— ' 


** Objections are frequently made to the 
description of studies pursued in the schools ; 


general opinion seeming {to support the idea, ' 


that abstract learning might be well exchanged 


for information of a more practical and useful | 


kind. These objections would seem more im- 
portant, but for the existence of the infant 
branches of the institution, where reading, 
| writing, and the common rules of arithmetic, 
\are taught, together with the vernacular dia- 
jlects and the rudiments of the English lan- 
jguage. The aim of education must be to 
\civilise, and, through the medium of civilis- 
jation, to Christianise the natives of India. If 
|s0, the first object would seem to be, to pre- 


berant produce of the most fertile soils. The 
dockyards, justly considered the finest in the 
world, send forth their teak-built vessels, to 
enrich with their cargo the isles of the far dis- 
tant west; and the raw and unpolished mate- 
rial is exported from a land which possessed a 
knowledge of those arts calculated to improve 
the condition of a people, and whose fine linens, 
brilliant dyes, costly wools, and glittering jewels, 
awakened the admiration of the civilised nations 
| Of the west, while yet the inhabitants of our 
remote and sea-girt isle roamed wild and un- 
clad among the fastnesses of their mountain 
homes. We look on the East, and her desert 
lands seem to whisper a reproach that they are 
not now teeming and fruitful as of old ; we see 
that in the crowded and busy ways of the Bur. 
| rah bazars is accumulated the rich produce of 
such localities as are calculated to afford in. 
| creased revenue to our several civil and financial 
| departments, but the art of the weaver and the 
‘lapidary is forgotten. We, the consummately 
| civilised, have brought ignorance in the wake 
| of our conquests; and this to a people ‘old in 
| arte and literature before the primeval forests 
| of Britain had started from their ancient silence 
lat the voice of man.’ The sinews of war are 


Bombay and its inhabitants, of various climes{|pare the mental faculties of the students to/ again strained for territorial protection and ac- 
and religions ; and one of the chief features re- | judge and reason of such facts as a knowledge | quirement ; but the influence of public opinion 
lates to the schools founded in that flourishing |of the various branches of natural science will) will, it is to be trusted, change the object of the 


presidency, from which great results may be 
anticipated :— 

“ The native society,” we are told, ‘is ele- 
vating itself by means of newly acquired intel- 
ligence, to a point which must soon lead to the 
desirable object of mutual appreciation between 
European and native talent; and a desire on 
the part of the most intelligent among the peo- 
ple that their sons should obtain, by means of 
an English education, similar information to 
that which, through the medium of unreserved 
intercourse with us, they discover we possess. 
The groundwork for so desirable a superstruc- 
ture as the perfect civilisation of the native 
gentry is already laid, by the college and 
schools which have lately been so warmly pro- 
tected by the general society of Bombay. * * 
The number of boys admitted to the Society’s 
schools is about four hundred; with fifteen 
hundred in branch and infant schools, connected 
with the institution ; the only qualification for 
admission being a knowledge by the applicant 
of the vernacular dialect. Eighteen scholar- 
ships, endowed by Lord Clare and Sir Edward 
West, are in the gift of the Society ; the lads 
who enjoy these distinctions are allowed a 
grant of ten rupees a month ; but at the expi- 
ration of three years it ceases, although clever 
boys are frequently retained as monitors after 
that period, and their services rewarded with 
good salaries, The regulations require that 
four endowed scholars should leave the school 
annually, when two fresh candidates are ad- 
mitted. Pupils from the schools of Dharwar 
and Poonah are eligible for scholarships, 
but applications for them are not frequently 
made. * * * ‘he lads who now form 
classes in the Society’s schools are many of 

em Brahmins by caste ; the descendants of 
men whose tenets, religious and moral, formed 
the very acme of intolerance, and who would 


place under their consideration. The pupils 
jof the Society’s schools are members of the 
|native aristocracy; were they tradesmen or 
jartisans, the features of the case would alter ; 
‘but these are the lads who, endowed with 
, wealth and influence, in after years may effect 
|much by example and opinion over all the 
classes who form the general native commu- 
nity of Western India. Many amiable and 
excellent persons also desire that the Scrip- 
tures should be made a considerable study in 
the schools, with a view of introducing a know- 
ledge of their truths and a conviction of their 
value. To this the natives object with a very 
mild and rational argument: * We,’ say they, 
‘make no effort to introduce our bedas and 
puranas; why, therefore, do you urge the 
Istudy of your holy books ?—let this matter 
alone ; make us as learned as yourselves, but do 
not seek to instruct our youth to despise the 
religion of their ancestors.’ There is little 
doubt, but that the present generation of these 
educated natives will become deists ; but having 
taken one step away from the altars of Paganism, 
we may hope that their posterity, having no 
prejudices or priestcraft to combat, may arrive, 
assisted by a higher influence, at the fair truths 
of our Christian faith.” 

Of the increase and prospect of increasing 
prosperity in other respects, the author speaks 
as follows :— 

‘** That the material exists for restoring free- 
dom and wealth to the people of India, there 
can remain no doubt. We see the bazars of 
the native town of the most interesting presi- 
dency rich and populous, teeming with an en- 
terprising and mercantile people, and abound- 
ing with productions of natural wealth, rich 
gems, and precious metals. ‘The neighbouring 
bay is animated with rude and foreign crafts, 
laden with curious manufactures, or the exu- 





struggle. The splendid scheme of navigating 
the noble Indus will probably become the means 
of introducing industry and manufacture among 
isolated thousands, and of bringing justice and 
wisdom to the courts of their barbarian princes. 
In exchange for these benefits, monuments more 
durable than the altars of the triumphant Greek 
will record the dominion of British power ; and 
where the great invader of Eastern freedom first 
felt the strength of an arm determined to sup- 
port its rights, the rude descendants of the 
princely Porus may again esteem the arts and 
elegancies of civilised existence.” 

Among the elements contributing towards 
the consummation so devoutly to be wished, we 
may notice one prominent body :— 

‘* Year by year the importance of the Guebre 
strangers has increased in Western India, until 
their wealth has become incalculable. The 
number of Parsee inhabitants of Bombay alone 
is estimated at 40,000. They are an enterpris- 
ing and public-spirited people, devoting their 
riches to worthy and beneficial purposes. To 
the most influential of this class, the presidency 
is indebted for its greatest improvements ; and 
the liberality of the Parsee merchants is con- 
spicuous, when public subscription is required 
for any object tending’ to promote the common 
good.” 

Asan amusing specimen of Persian habits and 
style, for we regret we only barely mention 
Mrs. Postans’ details respecting the Parsees in 
their families, &c., we shall copy a page or two 
about a native of that country :— 

*¢ Abdool Kureem had not where to lay his 
head, or wherewithal to satisly the cravings of 
a Persian appetite: but, like all his class, his 
manners were pleasing and mild, which won for 
him our commiseration. He accompanied us 
from the presidency, and, although a profes- 
sional Moonshee, he was soon discovered to be 
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grossly ignorant of even the construction of his 
native language. His leisure was devoted to 
inditing verses, which, execrable as they were, 
he imagined equal to Firdousi’s : such was our 
poor poetaster’s opinion of his own talents, that 
whenever any of his Mohammedan friends came 
to visit him, in lieu of conversation, he com- 
menced by drawing out a long roll of closely 
written paper, and spouting his own verses, 
constantly pausing to ejaculate expressions eulo- 
gistic of his genius, which were courteously 
re-echoed by the deep-drawn bismillahs of the 
listening coterie. The prose of Abdool was as 
highly inflated as his poetic style; he delighted 
in the most flowery and wordy pomp of the 
Persian school. The following note, written 
by him, and translated by a Hindoo, is an 
amusing specimen of the unavoidable bathos 
inseparable from this style of composition. It 
may be prefaced, that Abdool had been re- 
quested, during his morning walk, to inquire 
what time would be desirable for our gardener 
to send for some shrubs, promised us by a na- 
tive, as transplants from his parterre. Some 
circumstance preventing his return at the time 
proposed, we received this specimen of episto- 
lary grace:—‘ As long as the garden of the 
world is adorned with tender cypresses, statues 
of beautiful mistresses, and roses which are the 
cheeks of beloved ladies, so long may the gar- 
den of wishes, which belongs to the great Cap- 
tain (may his prosperity be perpetual !) 
who is a bud of the tree of chiefship and a 





sprout of that of greatness, be flourishing and 
green by the watering of Divine goodness! Your 
servant (i. e. I) after presenting you the nose- 
gay of his solicitous prayers to God for your | 
advantage, which is gathered by the hand of | 
well wishing and sincerity, and united with the! 
threads of those prayers which are performed 
at dawn and midnight, wishes that your sacred 
mind may know, that when your servant (i. e. I) 
requested from Gopal Josee, son of Radha 
Josee, the plants of Neem, which he agreed to 
give yesterday, he answered, that to-morrow, 
at noon, when the gun fires, you may send your 
servant to his garden, and he will give the 
plants which are required. 
“(Signed) Anpnoot KureEm, 

‘¢ Moonshee of Shiraz.’ ’’ 

Leaving Bombay, Mrs. Postans visited the 
Surashtra Peninsula, the most westerly side of 
Guzzerat, and the Syrastra Vicus of Ptolemy, 
where the temple of Somnath, the hill and tem. 
ples of Girnar, and a short sojourn with the 
Nuwaub of Junagahr, supply her with materials 
for many an amusing and interesting page. 
Having lately gone over some of thése places, 
and referred to their Jain treasures of antiquity 
and literature, we shali only select from our 
present author such matters as are rendered 
more graphic by her pencil, or new domestic 
illustrations which her sex enabled her to draw 
from the interiors of harems and family circles. 
Among the least known of these we find the 
court of Nuwaub of Junagarh, near the sacred 
mountain of Girnar :— 

** Junagarh is a Mohammedan town, con- 
taining about sixteen thousand inhabitants; 
the streets are narrow and dirty, and the 
houses ill-built. It forms the capital of the 
territories of a Mohammedan independent 
prince, who oppresses his subjects, and drains 
the resources of a fine country, to support 
bands of Natchwomen, musicians, and mum. 
mers of every variety. The nuwaub only 
quits his couch at sunset, and passes the night 
in the most degrading dissipation. His high- 
ness has only four wives, which is the allowed 
complement of Mohammedan connubiality, but 





a seraglio of about fifty ladies. The character 
of a prince gives its tone to the court, and the 
ministers pander to their master’s vices; in 
addition, the nuwaub entertains a large num- 
ber of chelahs, or favourite attendants, all 
worthless and dissipated men. A _ party of 
these people, attired in the first style of Mo- 
hammedan dandyism, made their salaams to us 
the day after our arrival, and offered all sorts 
of attention and service, conveying also the 
request of his highness that we would attend 
his durbar the same evening, when I should be 
afforded the much desired gratification of an 
introduction to the harem.” 

His entertainments to the British party are 
described with much vivacity, but we can only 
pick out a few of the most curious passages. 
The first visit : — 

“ About nine in the evening, a party of the 
nuwaub’s attendants, torch-bearers, and others, 
accompanied us to the palace, which is situated 
in the centre of the town. After passing the 
Arabs guarding the entrance, we were intro. 
duced to a verandah on ‘the ground - floor, 
where sat his highness the nuwaub, sur- 
rounded by crowds of Mohammedan courtiers, 
torch-bearers, and chob-dars, the last loudly 
rehearsing the qualities and dignity of the 
prince. The nuwaub, a short stout man of 
about forty years of age, with a peculiarly fair 
complexion, slightly marked with small-pox, 
was simply attired in a fine white muslin 
turban and ankrika. His heir, the young 
Prince Ahmed Shah Bawamere, a fine, intelli- 
gent-looking boy of twelve years old, sat on a 
cushion at his father’s feet ; and with his sword 
smartly sheathed in green velvet, his crimson 
and gold turban, and a military swagger, which 
his attendants had laboured to produce, he 
really appeared a miniature prince of consider- 
able promise. ‘The nuwaub placed me on his 
right hand; but the heat, the glare, and 
the din of Natchwomen and attendants, 
was altogether so overpowering, that I could 
with difficulty understand the dignity of my 
position. A Natchwoman of considerable skill, 
but most particularly hideous, was, with a 
voice * which clove through all the din,’ scream- 
ing out some verses of a Persian song, in most 
discordant and ear-piercing tones. However, 
as the perfection of good natching consists in 
the perfect unity preserved between the feet 
and hands of the dancer, and the time of her 
accompaniment, and as it was in this case ad- 
mirable, the danseuse gained proportionate 
applause. After an hour passed amidst the 
stunning diversions of his highness’s durbar, 
I requested permission to enter the harem. 
Emerging ‘from the verandah into the open 
court-yard, a slave conducted me up a flight of 
steps into a room fitted up to resemble a tent, 
and from thence into the apartments appropri- 
ated to the harem. The first was a spacious 
hall, surrounded with lights, but otherwise un- 
furnished ; and from this I was ushered upon 
a spacious terrace, prepared for my reception. 
The floor was covered with fine scarlet cloth, 
and the low parapet wall hung with Persian 
carpets. Chairs were ranged along the centre, 
and slaves bearing torches stood upon the edge 
of the carpet. The wives of his highness ad- 
vanced to meet me, magnificently dressed, and 
blazing with innumerable jewels. Seating me 
upon the centre chair, they drew the others 
round, and began to chat on various subjects, 
with great good-nature, and much courteous- 
ness of manner. The principal wife, the Rahit 
Buckté, was good-looking, and about four-and- 
twenty years of age; her manner was lively, 
her conversation unusually intelligent, and her 





round fat face irradiated with good-humour. 
The second lady, the Dosie Beebee, had the 
airs of a coquettish and spoilt beauty, her dark 
languishing eyes rendered still more attractive 
by a very judicious application of the radiance. 
giving soormay,* and her henna-tinted and 
delicate little feet appearing to sustain with 
difficulty the weight of her pearl-embroidered 
slippers. The Ameer Buckté was a stayed per. 
son, richly dressed, but without any personal 
attractions; and the Beebee Bhoe was ab. 
solutely frightful. The ladies were attired in 
a similar costume, of Kincaub trousers, tight 
at the ankle; a full, richly embroidered satin 
petticoat, with a little cholah or boddice, and a 
saree of coloured gauze, embroidered with gold 
flowers. Their glossy hair, simply braided across 
the forehead, was adorned with strings of fine 
pearl : about a dozen costly necklaces hung over 
the cholahs of each, and the ear-rings, toe. 
rings, nose-rings, bracelets, and anklets, were 
innumerable. The Beebees had not, on any 
previous occasion, met a European lady, and 
they perplexed me with questions upon our 
manners and habits of passing time. They 
expressed particular interest about our fancy 
works, of which Mohammedan ladies are great 
admirers. The Rahit Buckté desired her slave 
girls to bring some cholahs of her own em. 
broidering, which displayed great ingenuity, 
neatness, and taste. After chatting for some 
time, I suggested the necessity of a return to 
my party, who I concluded were weary of the 
nuwaub’s method of shewing them attention. 
On this hint, pan suparree appeared, upon 
superbly chased silver trays, covered with crim. 
son and purple velvet napkins, embroidered 
with gold, and edged with a deep gold fringe. 
The usual quantity of dry suparree nut, pan 
leaves, and spice, having been deposited on my 
lap, and my luckless apparel deluged with 
sandal oil and rose-water, each of the ladies 
threw a wreath of Mogree flowers on my neck, 
and pressed me to visit them on the following 
day, proposing to accompany me to the nu- 
waub’s favourite garden, at the foot of the 
Girnar.” 

This was a charming Oriental scene :— 

*€ Sheik Mahmoud having informed us of the 
readiness of the escort to accompany us to our 
féte champétrein the royal garden, we descended 
to the court-yard ; the Rahit Buckteé, the Dosie 
Beebee, and Dada Bhoe, all scuffling along, as 
rapidly as the prospect of an agreeable visit 
could induce them to do, despite the inconve- 
nience of toe-rings, anklets, and high-heeled 
slippers. Awaiting us was [were] arutt anda 
gaily painted palankeen. Dada Bhoe, with her 
infant, occupied the palkee ; and the Beebees, 
with Bhawamere, took possession of the rutt, 
bestowing themselves upon piles of cushions. 
The rutt is a small description of cart, without 
springs, commonly used by native women in 
travelling. The Beebee’s, however, was an 
unusually splendid equipage. Its covering was 
of crimson cloth, embroidered in white silk. 
The bullocks, pure white, and of the gigantic 
Guzzerat breed, were in the highest order ; and 
the already enormous horns of each lengthened 
by silver tips, from which depended bunches of 
silver bells. Silver peacocks surmounted their 
broad foreheads, and their bridles were bossed 
with plates of the same metal; each leg was 
surrounded by a bangle of silver bells, and large 
sheets of crimson satin, embroidered with gold, 
covered them from the shoulders to the tail, and 
descended nearly to the ground. All this splen- 
dour was admirable to behold; but I did not 
envy the curtained occupants of the rutt, as I 

* Antimony.” 
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saw its springless frame jolted over the huge 
stones lying across the road, whilst I reclined 
commodiously in my little travelling palankeen, 
borne rapidly along by the hummalls or bhoies 
of the nuwaub. Arab guards, horsemen, chob- 
dars, and musicians, formed our escort; and 
glad, indeed, was I, when etiquette forbade the 
advance of these people further than the en- 
trance of the garden. * * * 
On returning to the Serai, I found the nu- 
waub’s bird-catcher in waiting, to make his 
salaam. His highness patronises all artists of 
this description, and delights in the exhibition 
of their skill. Fighting rams, buffaloes, and 
even exasperated birds, form the usual amuse- 
ment of this dissipated prince, before the clos- 
ing in of evening introduces his taifahs, musi- 
cians, and players. The bird-catcher brought a 
cage full of fighting partridges, and a little pa- 
roquet of very finished education, As we de- 
sired to see what really were the accomplish. 
ments of the little bird, and whether the 
feathered tribes of Junagarh were addicted to 
gambling, and played dominoes and piquet as 
well as those of Germany, I begged the exhibi- 
tor to afford us a proof of his pupil’s skill. 
Placing the paroquet upon the cross perch of a 
small stand, the bird-catcher offered him a rod, 
with a wick atached to either end. This the 
birb grasped in the centre, with his beak, and 
suffered the wicks to be lighted, closing his eyes 
during the process, to avoid the glare. Hold- 
ing the rod firmly, he began to turn his head 
slowly from side to side, as if to ascertain the 
correctness of the balance, At length quicken- 
ing the motion, he twirled the rod so rapidly, 
that its form became lost to the eye, and no- 
thing was distinguishable, but acircle of revolv- 
ing light playing round the head of the bird. It 
was cleverly done, but the man assured me that 
amonth’s practice was sufficient to perfect any 
parrot of moderate capacity. I had never before 
seen so mischievous a little creature as a paro- 
quet deserving to be classed with either the 
educated or the industrious working classes ; 
their gay plumage, their clamorous voices, and 
the gay sunny life these little plunderers lead, 
among the richest fruit-trees of the country, 
mark them as the most luxurious idlers of the 
feathered tribe.” 

Passing much for the present we must con- 
clude with some anecdotes of animal sagacity :— 
_ “ The elephant is, perhaps, the strongest 
instance to be found in the animal kingdom of 
the power of fear in controlling the will. The 
mahout governs a trained elephant, simply by 
means of a small iron crook, which, when he 
requires the animal to turn, he presses against 
the opposite ear. If he intends the elephant to 
stop, the driver presses the instrument on the 
centre of his head; and the regulated force of 
this action comprises his power. Of the doci- 
lity and instinct of the animal, many anecdotes 
are recorded, and I shall enlarge them by one, 
for whose authenticity I have the authority of 
the owner of the intelligent creature of whom 
the story was told. My friend, an officer in the 
Bengal service, possessed a handsome elephant, 
which he was accustomed to see fed with a cer- 
tain allowance of grain daily ; business requi- 
nng his absence, he confided the care of his 
favourite toa worthless keeper, who, in the in- 
terlm, stole and appropriated a large proportion 
of the grain intended for the elephant’s use. 

ie poor animal daily grew more spare and 
feeble, missing at his usual feeding-time the 
abundant feast supplied by his kind and gener- 
ous master. My friend returned, hastened to 
his stable, olserved the emaciated state of his 
favourite, and having had no previous reason to 





suspect the honesty of the servant, was at a loss 
to discover a cause for the evident alteration. 
The poor elephant, delighted at his master’s 
return, trumpeted his welcome, raised his 
trunk as a salaam, and moved about, affording 
in his mute but expressive manner every de- 
monstration of joy. His feeding-time approach- 
ed, and the full allowance of grain was placed 
at his feet by his dishonest and cruel keeper. 
The elephant, satisfied of his master’s attention, 
industriously separated it into two distinct 
heaps, and having eagerly devoured the one, 
left that which remained, and quietly walked to 
the opposite side of his stable. The truth thus 
conveyed by the gestures of the intelligent brute, 
flashed upon the mind of his master ; the keeper, 
on being accused of the theft, and finding his 
unworthiness exposed, fell at the feet of his em- 
ployer, acknowledging the aggression. An ele- 
phant belonging to his highness the Nuwaub 
of Junagarh, was usually driven daily, into the 
neighbouring jungles of Girnar, to collect green 
boughs to serve for fodder ; with these, the ani- 
mal would return to the court-yard of the Serai, 
and carefully unloading himself pack them to- 
gether for use, in the smallest and most com- 
pact manner. If his stable-door remained 
closed after the labour was concluded, he 
would pick up again one of the lightest and 
freshest boughs, and continue waving it in his 
trunk, to protect himself from the attacks of the 
numerous flies and mosquitoes buzzing around. 
The Mahout who had the care of this intelli- 
gent and docile creature, frequently placed a 
little infant, about four months old, at the 


elephant’s feet, with the injunction of ‘ Kubbur | - 


dah’ (take care), and the command was never 
disregarded. The animal would wave a bough 
over the little child as it laid smiling on the 
ground ; and if attempting to roll away beyond 
the spot where the father had placed it, the 
elephant would gently move it back again with 
his trunk, menacing meanwhile every creature 
who approached. The native keepers of ele- 
phants will not allow that the animals are 
influenced by the passion of fear; but declare 
their obedience to be an impulse of gratitude, 
and believe them to possess the reason peculiar 
to human nature. A gentleman, late in com- 
mand of the Bheel Corps of Guzzerat, possessed 
a fine elephant, to which the Mahout was ac- 
customed to relate bhats, as they are called, or 
long stories, which he declared his favourite 
animal understood, as perfectly as himself. 
The natives are celebrated for their talents as 
reconteurs: and since the time of Scheherazade, 
this seems to have been the favourite Indian, 
as well as *‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainment.’ 
All native princes entertain bhats, as our 
sovereigns of olden time did jesters; and 
among the labouring classes, it is common to 
see half-a-dozen half-nude people, with bare 
backs, but gaudy turbans, squatted, cowering 
round a bright wood fire, telling bhats to each 
other, until gun-fire in the morning. The 
most absurd legends are remembered for the 
occasion, and if these fail, the hiatus is filled 
up with treasured anecdotes of the ‘Saib 
Logue,’ a fertile source of raconting to such 
of the peasants as may have been brought into 
communion with European residents. Gossip 
is certainly one of the dearest privileges of the 
natives of India. One of the most uncommon 
pets I have heard of, during my residence in 
the East, was a young lion, which my friend, 
Captain S » found asa cub in the jungles 
of Kattiwar. As the little creature grew in 
stature and beauty, he displayed so large a por- 
tion of gentleness and affection, that no means 
were used to restrain him; and wandering 


~ meen nt rere 
about the bungalow and compound as a do. 
mestic favourite, he won the attachment and 
confidence of every one around him. True, 
a stranger sometimes started, on being ushered 
alone into the drawing-room, and observing a 
young lion quietly reposing upon the Persian 
rug; but his character was soon known, and 
all admired the gentle qualities of the noble 
brute. On occasions of defection and backslid- 
ing in his usual behaviour, Capt. S would 
strike him slightly with a little riding-whip, 
on which the poor creature would rush into the 
dressing-room of his mistress, and cling round 
her feet for protection. When Captain and 
Mrs. S—— were returning from their even- 
ing drive, ‘Snap’ would spring forward and 
leap into the buggy, half-mad with delight of 
areunion. A little bull-puppy was an especial 
favourite with Snap; yet sometimes, as they 
both lay basking in the sun, the little lion 
would lift his royal paw, and administer the 
same to the poor pup, with an empressment 
which sent him rolling along the grass. Thus 
matters remained until the highly favoured 
native of the jungle wastes attained some 
eighteen months of age; when his master, 
having occasion to leave the station of Malli- 
gaum, directed Snap to be secured on a cart 
with luggage. Poor little fellow !—unfor- 
tunately, a few miles from the camp, Captain 
S » in his buggy, passed him, and the 
attached and excited little creature, springing 
forward to follow him, hung himself in his 
securing chain.” 

(To be continued.]} 





Henry of Guise ; or, the States of Blois. By 
G. P. R. James, Esq. author of “* The Rob- 


” 


ber,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 

1839. Longman and Co. 

No writer is better, perhaps none so well, 
acquainted with French history as Mr. James, 
who has here chosen one of the most extra- 
ordinary epochs of that history, viz. the years 
1588, 89, when the Duke of Guise rose to 
dictatorial powers after the 12th of May in the 
former year, ** the day of the Barricades” of 
the sixteenth century, till his assassination at 
Blois under the personal direction of Henry 
III. Upon, and complicated with, the dis- 
tracted state of the country, the lawlessness 
and bloodshed of that time, the author has 
connected the story of Marie de Clairvaut, a 
niece of the Guise; and of three aspirants to 
her hand, two brothers of the noble family of 
Montsoreau, and their ambitious tutor and 
relative, the Abbé de Boisguerin. This story 
is full of action and interest; involved in the 
perplexities which excite the minds of readers, 
and alternately prompt, depress, and revive 
their curiosity and expectation to the end. 
We will not meddle with it to deprive them of 
a single evolution which the constructive skill 
of Mr. James has prepared to enehain them 
from the first chapter to the last. 

The historical characters are drawn with 
great spirit and fidelity: the lofty Guise; 
the debased Henry; the strong-minded Ca- 
tharine de Medici ; the dashing favourite, Eper- 
non; the cruel and crafty minister, Ville- 
quier; the courtiers and the partizans of 
both factions in Paris ; besides others of lesser 
note, are all wrought into this literary piece of 
tapestry so as to furnish a vivid representation 
of the age and the events which record it in 
sanguinary pages, though the illuminations are 
brightened with pictures of chivalrous gallantry 
and individual honour, patriotism and devoted- 
ness. 


London, 





Among the ideal actors, an Jtalian page, an 
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Italian bravo, Gondrin a faithful huntsman, 
and one or two others, take the lead ; and con- 
duce to the plot and various movements. 

Our author is too popular to render it neces- 
sary for us to extract any lengthened examples 
from his new work, which is sure to be in so 
many hands even before this notice of ours can 
reach them; and we have besides so restricted 
ourselves by excluding the staple mystery, that 
we could not, if we would, dip deep without 
infringing our own rule. We must, therefore, 
rest satisfied with a very few and very short 
selections. But an able writer can say much 
in little space. Thus the description of a 
wintry day :— 

“A dull gray expanse of leaden clond shut 
out the blue heaven, a hard black frost pinched 
up the ground, the blades of grass stood 
stiff and rugged on the frozen soil, and 
vague gray mists lay in all the hollows of 
the ground. The forests, the manifold 
forests that then spread over the fair land 
of France, shewed nothing but bare branches, 
except where here and there the yoke-elm or 
tenacious beech retained in patches its red 
and withered leaves; while beneath the trees 
again, the ground was thickly carpeted with 
the fallen honours of the past summer, mingled 
with hoar frost and thin snow. A chilliness 
more piercing than mere frost pervaded the air ; 
and the aspect of the whole scene was cheerless 
and melancholy.” 

Observation on the intellectual capacity 
of women — half instinct, half observation of 
life :— 





*¢The mind of a pure and high-souled wo- 


tide, and have not leisure to look at the waves. 
If we venture to differ from so competent an 
authority in any of his portraits, we should 
say that we doubt that of Catharine as ex- 
hibited in her interview with Marie; and we 
must tell our prolific friend, that in his first 
volume there are many instances of careless- 
ness in style. 





The Belle of a Season. By the Countess of 
Blessington. Illustrated by A. E. Chalon, 
R.A. 4to. pp. 93. London, 1840. Long- 
man and Co. 

Stnce the fashion has become prevalent of 

making literature illustrate the arts, instead 

of the old time-immemorial practice of getting 
the arts to illustrate literature—since author- 
ship has become a task of writing to pattern— 
since mistress and attendant have changed 
places, we have seen no production better 
suited to the altered state of the case than the 
present volume, in its gorgeous plumage of 
scarlet and gold, and its ten gay and fanciful 
designs from the tasteful pencil of Chalon, 
sweetly and cleverly engraved by several very 
competent artists. They represent a youth. 
ful beauty of rank, in her transit from her 
father’s rural hall, through the pleasures or 
business (whichever may be the proper phrase) 
of her first season (such as presentation at 
court, balls, at homes, fétes, operas, &c.), to 
the fortunate consummation reached by so few 
candidates, within so short a period, of securing 

a husband every way “eligible” to make her 

happy with himself and a suitable Establish. 

ment. She is certainly a very pretty creature, 


man is the most terrible touchstone which the! and her dresses are of the finest quality and 
conversation ofany man can meet with. Ifthere ton ; but, as we are no judge of the mysteries 
be baser matter in it, however strong and spe-|of muslin, we must leave the details, and the 
cious may be the gilding, that test is sure to/ tails too, to be admired in the pictures, only 
discover it. We mistake greatly, I am sure, | noticing that whoever may wish to be informed 
when we’ think that the simplicity of innocence | about the most sumptuous dressings and un- 
deprives us of the power of detecting evil. We! dressings, required for a bride of wealth and 
may know its existence, though we donot know | nobility, will find the ‘rich corbeille” point- 
its particular nature, and our own purity, like'edly described by the accomplished author 
Ithuriel’s spear, detect the demon under what- of the accompanying verse. (See pages 88, 89, 
. ever shape he lurks.” and 90.) ; 
Just and philosophical remarks on local at-| The unity of purpose in the pictorial sub- 
tachments :— ‘jects, and her acquaintance with the fashion- 
“€ Our local attachments, indeed, areinthem- able world in its costumes, amusements, 
selves almost ali made up of associations ; the occupations, pursuits, and feelings (if genuine 
pleasures that we have tasted—the happy hours | and healthy feelings can be attributed to the 
that we have known—the friends that we have’ artificial class), have enabled Lady Blessington 
loved—the sports, the pastimes, the little inci-| to expound Chalon in the most appropriate 
dents — ay, even some of the pains of life,/and consonant manner. And she has done 
are woven by memory and association into ties'more. With the good sense which marks all 
to bind our affections to certain places. Our’ her publications, she has contrived, even out of 
loves and our friendships almost always derive these materials, to distil some lessons which 
the vigour of their bonds from the present’ our fair countrywomen of every order may 
and the past together; the ties of local attach-' read with benefit and instruction. Among 
ments are all found in the past.” ‘them the observations on the Opera dancing 
Similar observations on the value of time :—' may be specified; but our extracts will ex- 
= In our dealings with each other, there is! hibit others no less worthy of attention. Take, 
nothing which we so much miscalculate as the for instance, the following tribute to that grace 
ever-varying value of time; and, indeed, it is above all female graces—a grace almost equal 
but too natural to look upon it as it seems to toa virtue, and a sure sign of its possession— 
us, and not as it seems to others. The slow! Modesty :— 
idler on whose head it hangs heavy, holds the } 
man of business by the button, and remorse- 
lessly robs him on the king’s highway of a! 
thing ten times more valuable than the purse 
that would hang him if he took it. The man 
of action and of business, whose davs seem but 
moments, forgets, in his dealing with the long. | 
expecting applicant and the weary petitioner, | 
that to them each moment is far longer than: 
his day.” | 
After the first volume, events follow events! 
so fast, that there is little opportunity for 
studied writing. v 


«* O Modesty !—which angels yield 
To helpless woman for a shield, 
What diamond from Golconda’s mine 
Adorns her brow, like blush of thine? 
Worthless the form, and coarse the face, 
(However fair) thou dost not grace; 
‘The sweetest voice is like a lute 
Strung with harsh chords, when thou art mute; 
The heart, a stained and ruined shrine, 
‘Thou dost not enter to refine; 
‘The eye but shoots a meteor gleam 
Noxious and keen, without thy beam; 
How vainly beauty, lacking thee, 
Would chain men’s love—Sweet Modesty !” 


The versification is throughout familiar and 
We are borne on by the! unlaboured (perhaps a little of the latter might 





have been bestowed upon it here and there 
with advantage) ;* and the whole, with the 
exceptions of the graver observations, breathes 
a fluttering liveliness accordant with the theme, 
Thus, when the fond father speaks of bringing 
his darling Mary out, and mamma hints some 
objections on account of her extreme youth, 
they are overcome in a very characteristic and 
naive Manner :— 


«« «Nay, as you will—perchance you've reason ; 
Well, then, we keep at home this season. 
That last election thinned my purse, 
Which, trath to say, requires a nurse ; 
Though on dear Mary’s pleasure bent, 

I should not count how much I spent.’ 


The Lady hears—and from her spouse 
Hides sudden fears, she knits her brows, 
And o’er her features still most fair, 
Calls up a bland, persuaded air ; 

* Réflexion faite—you may be right, 

I would not stand in Mary’s light ; 

And to her pleasure, I my own 

Would sacrifice ;—let’s go to town !” 
She uttered not her thought of wo, 

* How rapidly one’s daughters grow !’" 


The freaks of Fashion are painted in a tone 
which combines the two styles to which we 
have alluded, viz. the playful and (if we may 
coin a word) the advisive :— 


« Hail Fashion! thou mysterious queen ! 
Whose reign omnipotent hath been : 
Ay, since the times remote and dark, 
When Mistress Noah left her ark ! 
Sovereign, whose subjects ne’er rebel, 
Though of tyrannic sway they tell ! 
Thy sceptre, Queen, whom all adore, 
Hath strange and elephantine power,— 
Can rout an army with its strength, 
Or raise a pin an atom’s length ; 
The young, the noble, and the gay, 
Hear thy loved voice, and straight obey. 
What though the Spring with open arms 
Spreads to their gaze her wealth of charms, 
With primrose and with king-cup gilds 
The hedge-row banks, the sunny fields, 
Thou callest—and from these scenes they part, 
To mingle in thy busy mart, 
And thought, and health, and pleasure drown, 
In the dull mazes of a town! 
Then, when the dog-star rages high, 
Thou bidd’st the obedient throng to fly 
To coasts where not a leaf of green 
Their beauty from the blaze may screen, 
Let scorched-up eyes, and sun-browned faces, 
Declare thy might at watering places ! 
Then, when rough Winter's frost and snow 
His dismal coming makes them know, 
Andall is gloom, and storm, and rain, 
And bowers are stripped, and hill, and plain, 
And garden path, and sheltered wood, 
Are carpeted alike with mud, 
Thou drivest the herd, most stern of queens, 
To the repose of country scenes ; 
O prithee! for one little season, 
Rule this poor weary world by reason !” 


We will only add Mary’s early maiden rural 
song before she beamed on London, as a spe- 
cimen of the author’s lyrical talent :— 


«*O Nature! let me dwell se 
The happy playmate of the bee; 
Thou briceet back the golden Spring, 
I cannot choose but gaily sing ! 
Old Winter's gone with clouds and rain, 
And flowers are on the earth again, 
And birds fly forth with gladsome wing ;— 
I cannot choose but gaily sing! 
‘The insects chirp as blithe they pass 
Among the dew-gemmed waving grass, 
Fresh verdure clothes each fairy-ring ;— 
I cannot choose but gaily sing! 
O Nature! let me dwell with thee ; 
Thou ne’er art stern and harsh to see, __ 
But mark’st each day by some bright thing, 
That makes thy children gaily sing.” 


Perhaps we should mention that the court 
scene represents Mary kissing the hand of our 
youthful Queen, and that the latter is a por- 


trait—a charming portrait. The finale is a 
delightful picture of two love-birds on a bouquet 
of roses, &c. Altogether, the volume is most 
worthy of the Fashion to which it is addressed. 


———— 


* For instance, p. 7, where four consecutive lines ter- 

minate with the words this, bliss,—bless, governess. And 

B. ig too polished a writer to admit, of such slips 
passing unnoticed, even in a composition of thit kind. 
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Memoirs of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, K.C.B. 
&c. By the Author of “ Rattlin the 
Reefer,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1839. 
Bentley. 

THERE is much in this book we like, and much 
that we dislike. No memoirs of Sir Sidney 
Smith could be without the former ingredient ; 
and they might have been with far less of the 
latter. People seem to fancy that biography is 
an easy task; whereas there is hardly one 
more difficult to do well in the whole circle 
of literature. It does not, to be sure, require 
the genius of a great poet, or the comprehen- 
sive philosophy of a first-rate historian; but 
it does require the patient investigation of 
facts, dates, and circumstances, a very acute 
judgment, a knowledge of men and of life, a 
habit of thought and comparison, impartiality 
and truth, intelligence of a high order, access 
to all the best sources of information, skill in 
literary composition, and the rare talent of 
telling all that is necessary to be told, and no 
more—in short, a round unvarnished tale, 
plain and straightforward, without extenuation, 
repetition, involution, flummery, or malice. 
That ‘* Rattlin the Reefer” does not possess 
all these qualities will speedily be apparent to 
the reader; who must, therefore, take this 
publication, such as it is, as an account of 
the leading events in the interesting and 
adventurous life of the Hero of Acre, ac- 
companied by many statements and docu- 
ments which are of small worth, and by no 
means new to the world. 

William Sidney Smith was of a respectable 
old family, and born ing1764. At eleven years 
of age, we are told, ‘*he shewed symptoms of 
that refined and graceful gallantry to the softer 
sex that has always marked his charactér. In 
fact, he divided his attention with a tolerable 


impartiality between a young lady of his own 
age (eleven years), this piece of water, and a 
large washing-tub.”’ 

“This piece of water” was in his father’s 
grounds at Midgham, Berkshire, and we have 
a story of his going to sea on it in the tub, 
with the young lady, instead of going to even- 


ing prayer, and being almost drowned. This 
is a tale of a tub!! In eight years after he 
was a post-captain, having obtained very rapid 
promotion, in consequence of his gallant ser- 
vices during the short time he had been afloat 
(not in the tub, but in various ships), and 
the influence of his father, who held a situa- 
tion at court. On peace taking place, he 
served in the Swedish navy, and afterwards 
with the Turks; but on war breaking out 
in 1793, he returned from the Orient in a 
small vessel with a picked crew of his own, 
and joined in the famous siege and evacuation 
of Toulon. Throughout all these years his 
services were dashing and brave; and our au- 
thor deems it expedient to furnish us with his 
whole-length at the epoch. Portrait, No. 1 :— 
_ “At this period, when the Diamond came 
ito harbour to refit for service after her 
various cruises, Sir Sidney Smith used fre- 
quently to come up to London, and mingle 
with the abounding festivities of the me- 
tropolis. Though he had his peculiarities, yet, 
with many and strong temptations, he might 
justly be denominated ‘a steady man.’ At 
this time he was decidedly handsome, and, 
though not tall, of a compact, well-built, 
Symmetrical frame, with a dark aud somewhat 
Hebraical countenance, and a profusion of jet- 
black curling hair. Notwithstanding the fierce 





silken courtier. In his character, mind pre- 
dominated. He had his singularities, and 
where is the thorough-bred seaman who has 
not? He had himself trained a beautiful and 
docile horse into an amusing playmate, as well 
as a valuable servant. When told to give a 
prance for ‘ King George,’ he would rear on 
his hind legs, and dance like a well-educated 
dog. When requested to pay the like com- 
pliment to Buonaparte, he would take the 
request as an insult ; stiffen out his limbs into 
an attitude of defiance, and snort indignantly. 
When mounting his favourite Bucephalus at | 
the door of his hotel, Captain Smith would do | 
it in the most approved style of the fashionable | 
equestrians of the day, aud preserve all the, 
proprieties of equitation, until he was fairly | 
clear of the suburbs. Then would he fling the 
stirrups across the back of his horse, settle 
himself sailor-fashion in his saddle, and ride as 
if he were chasing the wind, and the wind| 
chasing promises of amendment.” 

One of his exploits, the cutting out of a; 
French lugger near Havre, soon after cost him 
his liberty ; for he was drifted by the tide into 
the Seine with his prize, taken prisoner, and 
conveyed to Paris. In the Temple there he was 
confined for two years, but ultimately escaped | 
after several bold attempts, and reached England | 
in safety. He was now appointed to the Tigre, 
and sent to the Sublime Porte, politically ac- 
credited also as a joint ambassador. In the} 
events which ensued he took a very prominent 
and distinguished part ; but the glorious re- 
pulse of Buonaparte at Acre, the subsequent 
wars in Egypt, the famous treaty of El-Arisch, 
&c. are too well known in all their circum- 
stances to render it expedient for us to follow 
the author into them. We will only give Por- 
trait No. II. with which he now presents 
us :— 

“ We have described Sir Sidney Smith's 
appearance as the fresh, amiable, and rosy- 
cheeked boy. We now, upon the testimony 
of one who was in daily communication with 
him, portray him in the vigour of his man- 
hood, shortly after he had effected the expul- 
sion of the French from Acre. Then, though 
small in stature, he had all the appearances 
that indicate a brave and generous -hearted 
man, with a fine dark countenance, and eyes 
that sparkled with intelligence. His very ap- 
pearance shewed that he possessed an ardent 
imagination, which naturally prompted him to 
form and execute bold and important enter- 
prises: he seemed, as it were, to be born to 
deserve glory and to acquire it. This testi- 
mony to the dignity of his presence is from a 
Frenchman, and, so far as his public character 
was concerned, an enemy; and as the narrator 
was allowed, on all hands, to be a person of 
probity and honour, we must place implicit 
belief that he has put upon record the actual | 
impression that Sir Sidney Smith made upon 
him. But let us have recourse to other and | 
less refined evidence. It is that of a worthy | 
old Greenwich pensioner, who held an office 
about our officer’s person, and who had the 
fullest opportunities of seeing him in all situa- 
tions and in all moods, in full dress, in undress, 
and in no dress at all; and such is nearly the 
words of the veteran. ‘* Why, sir, after we 
skivered the mounseers away from Acre, Sir 
Sidney was looking as taut set up as the main- 
stay by a new first-lieutenant; but, for all 
that, Sir Sidney was a wéaselly man,—no hull, 
sir,—none; but all head, like a tadpole. But 








ravery of his character, his features were; such ahead! it put you in mind of a flash of 
always remarkable for a degree of refinement, j lightning rolled up into a ball; and then his 
not often found either in the pale student or the! black curly nob—.when he shook it, it made 





every man shake in his shoes.’ * Was he then 
handsome?’ ‘Blest if I can tell! You know, 
sir, as how we don’t say of an eighteen. 
pounder, when it strikes the mark at a couple 
of miles or so, that’s handsome, but we sings 
out * beautiful ;’ though, arter all, it’s nothing 
but a lump of black iron. You’re laughing, 
sir. And so you thinks I’m transmogrifying 
Sir Sidney’s head into a round Jump of iron 
shot! Well, I’m off like one. All I can say 
is, that he was the most handsome when there 
was the mosc to do.” This worthy old sailor’s 
notions of the line of beauty being rather tor- 
tuous, we have only to endeavour to reconcile 
the two accounts, which may be done by the 
single word ‘ soul.’ It predominated in the 
expression of his features, and that, we con- 
ceive, is the noblest kind of beauty.” 

Sir Ralph Abercromby’s expedition and the 
final evacuation of Egypt by the French afforded 
Sir Sidney many opportunities of sigualising 


jhis abilities and intrepidity ; but we find here 


a story which we think had better been left out, 
as too apocryphal for any belief :—- 

** After the surrender of the French army, 
Sir Sidney Smith seized the opportunity of 
visiting the holy city of Jerusalem, where the 
following anecdote of Buonaparte was related 
to him by the superior of a convent. People 
may place what reliance they choose upon its 
authenticity, and either conceive it to be of no 
more value than is generally affixed to a monk. 
ish tale, or give it full credence, on the score 
that, at that time, so strong was the current of 
infidelity among the French people, that Buon- 
aparte, who wished to float to power on its 
stream, might well have been guilty of the 
ascribed impiety. When his general, Damas, 
had advanced with a detachment of the army, 
within a few leagues of Jerusalem, he (Damas) 
sent to his commander-in-chief for permission 
to make an attack upon the place. Buonaparte 
replied, that ‘when he had taken Acre, he 
would come in person, and plant the tree of 
liberty on the very spot where Christ suffered ; 
and that the first French soldier who fell in the 
attack should be buried in the holy sepulchre.’ 
At this period, when men’s minds are less ex- 
cited, such fanaticism of infidelity as is here 
displayed seems altogether incredible. How- 
ever, whether this anecdote be true or not, as 
it was uttered to suit the temper of those times, 
it is a curious record of the exasperation that 
was entertained, either by the one party or the 
other. That much of this kind of senseless 
bravado on the score of religion was promulgated 
by Buonaparte in his Egyptian career is but too 
certain, yet this man died a certified good Ca- 
tholic, and ina faith the most credulous that 
ever existed.” 

But Buonaparte was not a fool, and he could 
have no motive for so blasphemous a piece of 
folly ; his pretending to turn Mahometan was 
a widely different affair. 

On his return to England, Sir Sidney was 
received with many marks of popular applause 
and honour. The City presented him with its 
freedom and a sword—he was elected M.P. for 
Rochester,—and family-arms and other distinc. 
tions were showered upon him from various 
quarters. But he was never raised to the 
peerage, or even created a baronet. The truth 
is, that however beloved by those under him, 
he was always personally disliked by those 
over him. He was a great egotist, and occa- 
sionally took more upon him (as at El-Arisch, 
and afterwards at the Brazils) than he had 
authovity for, or was agreeable to his inmediate. 
commanders or the government at home. The 
same spirit which led him into actions which 
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—— 
have immortalised his name, betrayed him into 
imprudences which certainly interfered with 
his obtaining the higher preferments, bestowed, 
perhaps, on not more brave and successful, but 
on more restrained and steady officers. 

His next employment was at Naples, where, 
as every where else, he made himself and his 
brilliant achievements heard of throughout 
Europe; and coming from that dissolute court, 
our “ Reefer” favours us with his version of 
the scandal touching an improper intimacy with 
the Princess of Wales. We are told that, in- 
dependently of his being courted into society in 
consequence of his fame,— 

“To these advantages he added a graceful 
vivacity of manner, tinctured at times with an 
eccentricity as engaging as it was original. 
These physical advantages, and the fluency of 
his conversation, replete with anecdote, made 
him a dangerous mar in female society; to 
which, we are bound to state, he was always 
most chivalrously partial. His high con- 
nexions, and his deserved reputation, at length 
brought him within the circle over which Caro- 
line, Princess of Wales, presided with so much 
imprudence and good-heartedness. His con- 
duct, at that period, will ever be involved in 
an impenetrable darkness—a darkness made 
the more deep and inscrutable by the solemn 
and yet ridiculous attempts of commissioners 
and privy counsellors to dispel it. We have 
carefully perused and re-perused all the deposi- 
tions sworn to, as affecting the continence of 
that unfortunate princess during her residence 
on Blackheath, and the only safe conclusion at 
which we can arrive is, that the laxity of morals, 
and the licentiousness of the manners of almost 
all concerned in that investigation, made us feel 
shame for the conduct, with but a few excep- 
tions, for all the parties concerned. Whether 
the attractions of Sir Sidney Smith were only 
incitements to, or actually the cause of, crimi- 
nality with the princess, he now only knows. 
That he was much in her society, that his 
conversation amused, and his attentions pleased, 
this unfortunate woman, cannot be doubted. 
It is also no less certain that he was discovered 
in her company at times, and in situations, that 
neither befitted her rank nor his position as a 
future subject to the heir-apparent. This in- 
tercourse, of whatever nature it might have 
been, continued with unabated strictness for 
several months. To render it the more unin- 
terrupted, Sir Sidney went and partly resided 
with his old companion-in-arms, Sir John 
Douglas, the husband of that Lady Douglas 
who throughout these transactions procured 
for herself an unenviable notoriety. Having 
thus made himself conveniently proximate to 
the princess, he was seen for weeks daily in 
her society ; and being thus unguarded in his 
conduct, he gave too much scope for the voice 
of scandal to breathe guilt upon the fame of a 
person already too much open to suspicion, 
and, as moralists, we are bound to say, to leave 
a stain of no very light dye upon his own. We 
wish to tread lightly upon the ashes of the 
dead, who, when living, we think was hardly 
dealt with. We shall, therefore, not go into 
details of the evidence which imputed crimi- 
nality to our officer, but merely state that, 
first, a coldness, and then a quarrel, having 
occurred between him and the object of his 
attentions, he shortly after forsook her society 
altogether, and was soon after found most ac- 
tively employed in that scene so natural to his 
genius, and so conducive to his own fame and 
his country’s glory.” 

And to this we have superadded Portrait 
No. III. 





*¢ The following is a description of Sir Sid- 
ney’s appearance at the time of his acquaint- 
ance with the princess, to whom the world so 
generally gave him as a favoured lover. He 
had an air of general smartness, and was ex- 
tremely gentlemanly in his deportment. He 
had a good-humoured, agreeable manner with 
him, with a certain dash and turn of chivalry 
that was very taking with the ladies. We are 
not using our own words,—but the very ex- 
pressive ones of a good judge upon these mat- 
ters. He used then to wear mustachios ; they 
were not then vulgarised as now; which 
fashion he had adopted when so much associated 
with the Turks. He was about the middle 
height, rather under than over, and of slender 
construction, which much helped his activity. 
He was generally very showily dressed, perhaps 
with some singularity: but there was not a par- 
ticle of coxcombry about him. In features, he 
something resembled Bernadotte, though with 
not so prominent a facial angle. The coun- 
tenance of Southey the poet still more closely 
resembled that of Sir Sidney Smith, when both 
were in their younger days.” 

We should like to see Southey in Sidney’s 
mustachios! But we must come to the con- 
clusion of Vol. I.—a conclusion about as ex- 
traordinary as we ever perused from the pen of 
a biographer. 

‘© We may (says the “ Reefer’’) just now ob- 
serve, that to write a good life, in the extended 
sense of the word, of the gallant veteran, would 
be a matter of no small difficulty, were it 
rigidly a true one; and a biography, however 
amusing, if not true, could not be good. It is 
in this that the difficulty lies,—the impossi- 
bility to find a person sufficiently impartial. 
Were Sir Sidney himself to attempt it, much 
of it would appear, from him, like gasconade, 
simply because his adventures have been so 
singular, that it would be hazardous for a man 
to publish them of himself ; and, unfortunately, 
such are his qualities, that his friends are very 
friends indeed, and verge too much upon idola- 
ters; and his enemies are contemning sceptics 
of any thing good or great about him. Whilst 
the one party would extol him as the ne plus 
ultra of heroism, the other would designate 
him merely as a successful charlatan ; brave, 
but without conduct; cunning, without being 
sensible; arrogant and supercilious in his 
youth ; and, in his after-life, immersed in the 
vapours of his intolerable vanity ;—that all 
that ever was sterling in the man is totally 
evaporated, and that nothing remains of him 
but a gaudy shell, tricked out with ribands and 
stars, and all the blazonry of which beggarly 
monarchs are so lavish, and fools so greedy.” 

The second volume is occupied with the pass- 
age of the Dardanelles under Duckworth, and 
Sir Sidney’s share in that unfortunate business; 
upon which, however, he wrote some poetry. 
Then we have his mission to the Brazils, his 
dealings with the government, his warm es- 
pousal of the cause of the Infanta, and his con- 

quent supersession and recal. Still he was 
as popular at home as ever. He enjoyed ho- 
norary degrees conferred on him by Oxford 
and Cambridge; was hailed by important com- 
mercial bodies; made a vice-admiral in 1810; 
and appeared brilliantly with stars of British 
knighthood, as well as the dazzling foreign 
insignia which adorned his person. He in- 
vented some nautical improvements, which do 
not appear to have been perfected into adop- 
tion; and (in 1814) projected the formation of 
a Union of all Orders of Knighthood, for the 
abolition of white slavery, which, after strug- 
gling for some years, fell to the ground. 





Having gone to Paris at the restoration of 
Louis XVIII., he was there, in 1815, invested 
with the Order of the Bath by the victorious 
Duke of Wellington (the two chief actors being 
the first and last men who had defeated the 
abdicated emperor) ; and, in 1821, he became a 
full British admiral. The second volume, like 
the first, concludes with a curious specimen of 
biographical writing. After expatiating on his 
better qualities, the “ Reefer” says :— 

“ Now to the graver consideration of his 
faults,—they are mostly those of the sanguine 
temperament, and are but a little worse than 
virtues exaggerated into failings. Shall we be 
thought severe when we say that a pride to 
which he is justly entitled was sometimes 
subdlimated into vanity—that his greediness for 
glory compelled him to attempt to gather it in 
fields where he ought not to have been found ? 
This zeal led him into interferences that were 
inimical to his own interests; and thus, through 
his eagerness to do too much, his country suffered 
from his being permitted to do nothing. This 
desire of being continually seen under a tri- 
umphal arch induced him, at one time, to affect 
a little singularity of dress, and has, at all 
times, attracted about him a crowd of flatterers, 
—a train that is always attendant upon the 
eminent. After all, they are but the gilded 
settings of a glorious portrait. Than Sir Sidney 
Smith, no one ever inscribed on the pages of 
history, and even of romance, more emphati- 
cally deserved the title of hero. That he had 
not the requisites to become a truly ‘ great 
man’ we will not say, for he was denied the 
opportunity.” 

The mysterious and cruel case of Captain 
Wright, some anecdotes not worth repeating, 
and various documents, complete the work, of 
which we take our leave with little reluctance. 





Friendship’s Offering, and Winter's Wreath, 
for 1840. 12mo. pp. 384. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

“FRIENDSHIP’s OFFERING” is one of the 
best titles going for an Annual, for ‘* What is 
friendship but a name?” and this year’s edi- 
tion appears as usual, under a plain, suitable 
binding, without those gay external embellish- 
ments which strike the eye more in the gene- 
rality of its competitors. Some of these 
productions have lopped off, very quietly and 
unceremoniously, a portion of the other attrac- 
tions with which they were wont to seduce the 
public preference: here and there a plate has 
been diminished yearly, and occasionally a 
slight affair been made to pass muster in the 
stead of a highly finished engraving. Occa- 
sionally, too, very inferior artists have been 
employed, and where formerly we had works 
an honour to the English school, as far as this 
species of effort ‘‘ in little” could be carried, we 
have now rather sorry affairs, which would do 
no credit to the arts in any country, and which 
are in fact mere engine performances and 
manufacturing. In these respects we are sorry 
to observe the Friendship’s Offering to have 
sinned quite as much as any of the rest. There 
are this year only nine plates and an engraved 
title-page ; and several of them are of a very 
ordinary character. Such, for example, as the 
black view of Yanakeni. 

By thus cutting down the expenditure on 
the embellishments, one might think that the 
price to the purchasers might be lowered; 
but this has not happened: and we should add, 
besides, that originally considerable sums were 
paid to literary contributors of high reputa- 
tion for papers, which under the new system are 





usually obtained by the lower class of Annuals 
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And when their dark steeds’ shadows swift 

Had crossed the current’s foamless drift, 

The light of the river grew dazzled and dim, 

With the flash of the hair and the flight of the limb.” 

‘¢ Showers of silver sleet ;” ‘* Zines of /ances ;”’ 

“ wind and wave ;”’ “ when west wind’s sternest 
stoop ;” “ ¢roubled ¢ide;” “‘¢empes¢uous troop ;” 
** steeds’ shadows swift ;” ‘crossed the cur- 
rent;” ‘dazzled and dim; “ flash and 


from inferior writers for nothing; or in the 
higher class, from a sprinkling of authors of re- 
pute through editorial influence.* Such savings, 
whilst they have of necessity deteriorated the 
value of the publications, have not diminished 
their cost; and our remarks are not applied 
particularly to the volume under review, but 
to others also among its rivals. We will ven- 
ture to assert, that five times the amount has 





Slight.”—We hope here be enough of the fine 
figure of alliteration in ten lines. And the} 
worst of it is, when a writer is betrayed by | 
mere words into such folly the sense is sadly 
sacrificed to such silly sounding. The winding 
of sleet, and the stern stoop of the west wind, 
are sheer absurdities, and the last four lines 
stated, neat and unexpensive. The contribu-| nonsense. It runs thus :—when, i.e. after the | 
tors, however, do not seem of an order to have} swift shadows of their dark steeds had crossed | 
— — as many os them “ incog. = j the current, (whose drift, we cannot tell why, | 
most of the others were known volunteers. In} was foamless 2) its light (we presume clear or | 
the preface the editor “* points to its poetical | shining nin am abo with what 2| 
contents” with a boast somewhat invidious | why with the flash of the hair, and what we do not | 
—— its gh igre No ye nee empress at all, ‘ the fight of the limb 1?” | 
attention in the first mstance to these con-| The whole poem runs on in a similar strain ; 
tributors, and especially to the productions of a! there is oni a couplet without a misused | 
certain “J. R. of Christ Church, Oxford,” + who epithet, hardly a simile not incongruous, and | 
has supplied “The Scythian Guest” and ‘* The hardly a passage not ridiculous. 
Broken Chain” for the present volume. We! The ‘“ Broken Chain” is a longer composi- | 
should confess, that without this puff we should! tion, and marred by the same faults, forced | 
have turned to “* J, R’s” compositions for rea-| and unnatural :— | 
sons which our readers will find in last year’s | «« It was within a convent old, 
Gazette, where, pointing out as rocks to be Through her lips the low breath sighing, 
avoided cheouttaion in - tron and something | wae pot op gy — 
like vague ideas lost in ‘‘ words, words, words,” Lay a lovely lady dying.” } 
we also pointed out striking beauties, and con-| The which to explain we acknowledge our | 
fidently anticipated that this young aspirant utter inability. But it is unpleasant to execute | 
would become a poet! We lament to saya task like this. We will not pursue the criti-| 
that our disappointment 18 complete. All cism of these poems; and shall only add that | 
that promised of good has vanished; and, spoilt j¢ the writer contemns our advice, and to a| 
by facility in verbiage, and compounds sea-! feryid imagination will not join intelligible | 
rE? silly and perpetual alliteration, poor imagery and language, he must become a laugh- 
J. R.” (the bepraised of the preface) has com-  jing-stock instead of an ornament to our poetic | 
mitted as considerable a quantity of meaningless literature. Of the other poetical pieces, ‘* The | 
trash ascould readily be measured offin the same | Song of the Besieged,” by the author of “ The 
given number of lines and pages. Hoping that Provost of Bruges ” (Mr. Lovell), is a singularly 
eee — have a png _— ry pe spirited and stirring anacreontic ; but it has | 
undeserved panegyric, an us restore hi 


} im been much and deservedly quoted, and no eight 
the fold, we will take the trouble to exhibit a verses more deserve to be so, though we do not 
few of his errors. 


8 2 : | follow the example of imitatores servum pecus. 
The ‘* Scythian Guest” is a piece of some 


** The Bride,” by Octavian Blewitt, is also a 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty lines, brief but sweet and touching theme; and 
founded on the custom mentioned by Hero-| « The Renegade’s Daughter,” by ‘I’. K. Hervey, 
dotus, that when the master of a family died worthy of his muse. Here is a specimen of its 
he was installed in his state chariot, and carried | charming numbers :— 
to visit every one of his relations, who gave him | “Oh! hope is like the cuckoo’s song, 
and his attendants a splendid entertainment, | Upon its high and leafy spar, 
the dead man being seated at the top of the) a eng 
table, and having his plate supplied like the| But then, the cuckoo singeth still 
other guests. A custom more honoured in the Amid the blaze of light, 
breach than in the observance ; and only so far While hope is like the nightingale,— 
tolerable that the parties were not expected to 
return the visit. But the corpse comes, and :— 


It singeth in the night :— 
And now, beside her sire unblest, 
«« Behold—like showers of silver sleet, 
His lines of lances wind and wave: 


That bird is whispering in her breast. 
He comes as he was wont to ride 


And love hath spoken to her heart, 
By Hypanis’ war-troubled tide, 
Wheti 


been spent upon the binding of this year’s An- 
nuals as upon their literature. 

With regard to the Friendship’s Offering, if 
the inside has cost any thing, the dispropor- 
tion will not have been so great as in the 
average of all; for its outside is, as we have 





When, like the aloe that has bloomed, 
It never blooms again !) 

Love, covered all with roselike flowers, 
A fragrant, but an early thing, 

The spirit’s almond-tree that buds 
And blossoms in its spring.” 


(That love should ever speak in vain, 
en, like the west wind’s sternest stoop, 


Was the strength of his tempestuous troop, 


* « Beyond question (observes the last No. (10) of the 
‘Art-Union’), the character of the Annuals has deterio- 
rated; the fashion, we might almost say the passion for 

. them, gradually declined. In proportion as they became 
unprofitable, exertions were relaxed; and if we look 
through any of the volumes published within the last five 
or six years, we shall perceive only mediocre engravings 
from mediocre paintings; while among the contributors 
to their literary contents, we shall now find scarcely a sin- 
gle name of eminence. Publishers who used to pay 
largely for the assistance of both authors and artists, have 
been compelled either to abandon their speculations, or 
dole out recompense ver: sparingly; and their value as 
literary works, or as works of art, has nearly, if it have 
not altogether, vanished.” 

+ “The author (says the preface) of ‘The Scythian 
Banquet Song,’ a which was largely quoted, from 
last year’s volume, by the periodicals of the time.” 





An anonymous poem. * To * * *” also 
deserves our warm commendation ; as do T. 
Miller’s ‘‘ Lines to Melrose Abbey,” though 


we could have looked for more from him on } 
the subject. In conclusion of the noticeable | is the best-invented tale of fiction, though there 


versifying, we have to mention “* The Poet’s 


“* The Poet's Heritage. 
Poor and a Poet !~why, the king of old, 
Who turned whate’er he touched to purest gold, 
And she of fairy land, the favoured girl, 
/hose ev’ry word was frozen into 1, 
Were only types of me:—come tell me where 
In earth, deep sea, or universal air, 
Where flower may blow, light fall, or rainbow shine, 
One spot, one speck exists, which is not mine? 
Let the worm peering from his bed of clay 
Conjecture of the eagle, when his wa: 
Is paved with splendour; let the hermit mole, 
That blind old sophist, in his learned hole, 
Take the bright stars to task ; but do not thou, 
With that earth-stained and lucre-loving brow, 
Look scorn on one, who, privileged to be 
Near unto heaven, is far removed from thee! . 
Spirit of beauty! Nature! mother mine! * 
if well my soul hath worshipped at thy shrine ; 
If of the myriad children of thy birth 
I was the last intrusted to the earth, 
And sheltered longest in thy parent breast,— 
Thence grew, like Joseph, loved beyond the rest.— 
Oh! help me now with words of fitting scorn, 
Bright as the slanting splendours of the morn, 
That I may pierce this upstart earth-worm through 
With winged arrows such as those which flew, 
When, like a stricken lyre, Apollo’s bow 
Twang’d the old dragon’s death-song long ago! 
Talk’st thou of wealth? Alas! poor human gnome, 
Whose dwarfish soul hath made itself a home 
In some closed money-chest as in a mine, 
Look, if thou canst, one moment towards the shrine 
Of those immortal rays, which from the sun 
Gush earthward ever : —know, there is not one 
Of those bright atoms, which, when it hath lain 
Within the tried alembic of my brain, 
Turns not to precious thought—a costlier stream 
Stole not on youthful Danae’s nuptial dream, 
When, like a new Pactolus over-bold, 
The wanton tide engulfed her in its gold ! 
Say hast thou pearl? For me the Nereids keep 
The hoarded treasures of the tranquil deep. 
Hast emerald ?—To bind my forehead weaves 
‘Lhe deathless laurel all her wealth of leaves, 
Hast rubies ?—Pr’ythee, scorner, turn and see 
What crimson tears the vine hath wept for me. 
Hast coins ?—Oh ! tell me when they numbered are, 
And for each one I'll reckon thee—a star. 
Hast castles, lordships, towns ?—I do not fear; 
Behold in me the ruler of a sphere, 
Which want can neither snatch, nor wealth impart— 
The guiltless empire of a trusting heart ; 
A world that has its bright blue heaven above, 
Yet owns below an atmosphere of love ; 
An earth inhabited by earthly things, 
Yet blessed with heavenly thoughts, like angels’ wings. 
Then scorn the bard no more; he is above 
At once thy hate, thy pity, or thy love; 
His world is not thy world, nor hast thou wings 
To follow to that sphere, whose charmed springs 
Can, like Medea’s magic bath, restore 
The form of youth, when youth itself is o'er. 
Ashes to ashes—living earth to earth ! 
Here have at once thy dwelling and thy birth : 
For me my soul shall build a palace home, 
Blue-roofed above by ether’s ample dome, 
Where flowers shall drink the rainbow’s tearful ray, 
And silver fountains warble night and day. 
Bright shapes of love shall throng svound me there, 
Incarnate visions of the wise and fair; 
There Lesbian Sappho, fresh from out the surge, 
Shall oft repeat, poor swan! her ocean dirge; 
And ministering spirits round me flock, 
Like those which soothed Prometheus on his rock, 
The stars shall make me music as they roll, 
And Jove’s own nectar mantle in a bowl 
Fresh dewed by Hebe’s _ Oh, who would lie 
Among the shards of earth, and never try 
One bold and skyward flight? Poor spirit bird, 
Whose dust-defiled plumes have never stirred 
Toward their ether-home! say, wherefore build 
Thine own eternal prison cage, and gild 
Its bars thus gaily? Know’st not even he, 
‘The small mechanic of the mulberry tree, 
Who spins around, in many a patient fold, 
His filmy shroud of vegetable gold,— 
Dreams of some future time, when, from the gloom 
That curtains round his ante-natal tomb, 
‘The sun shall wake to life a gorgeous thing, 
With robe of feathered snow and Psyche wing, 
A child of light and air, an insect dove, 
Whose all of life is dedicate to love? 


Open to all the application lies, 
Go to the worm, thou sluggard, and be wise!” 


Of the proses, ‘* My Cousin and the Curate” 


are two or three clever Eastern narratives by 


Heritage,” stated to be by a university man,|Mr. St. John, and several respectable contri- 


who had gained the prize of his year for the 
best English poem; and if it resembled this, 
we should express our opinion that it must 
have been fairly and justly earned. It is so 
tempting that we cannot help quoting it 
all :— 





butions by others. One from the classic pen 
of the editor, Mr. Harrison, is not unworthy 
of notice, for the fine original and natural sim- 
plicity of the incident on which the develope- 
mentturns. The story iscalled “ The Painter,” 
who is a peer in disguise, and his crisis with a 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





The lines on Sir M. Shee and Macready are 
a devouring mutual passion has sprung up, is| also worthy of quotation :— 
brought on by a briar, thus :— | “* Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. 
‘© It happened one evening that Caroline A gift from Vulcan Thetis won, 
encountered the painter alone in the park, | een 
while he was endeavouring to select a spot! ‘Won from the Muses ifts for thee : 
from whence to sketch a scene which he had | And pencil bright ‘and brilliant pen 
heard her express a wish to see transferred to| bye rage pe tte 
canvass. At the moment, a part of her dress, Gueneahh fet, ahemetGen 
became entangled in a briar, and the artist} Example give—advice impart, 
stepped hastily forward with the intention of | Climbing to fame, Lente pk onl might 
disengaging it; but, in so doing, his foot} Thou’st taught the way to win the height.” 
slipped into a cart-rut which had been con-) “« W.C. Macready, Esq. 
cealed by the overgrowing grass, and, being’ Gifted master of thine art! 
unable at the moment to withdraw it, he fell | ago eo — part : . 
on his side, and so severely sprained his ankle, | Sestuads Vomed Gaubie someting feeling, 
that he lay without motion on the ground, | Moulding in the mimic scene 
while a deadly paleness passed over his counte- | The forms of deeds that once have been. 
nance. With a shriek and a bound, which left’ eh Oa 
the entangled portion of her dress in the safe) 
custody of the bramble, she was in an instant 
at his side. The injury, although it did not! 
amount to a dislocation, was attended by such 
acute agony, that he was unable to articulate | 


lovely country girl, between whom and himself 


of view which he took, and the many lights 
which he threw upon passages of the im- 
|mortal bard, commanded our lively interest ; 
| and the pains which he has taken to rescue real 
|and actual history from the overwhelming 
magic of the dramatist deserve the thanks of 
every lover of truth, however much also the 
‘lover of works of the imagination. His in- 
vestigation of the authorities on which Shaks- 
| pere leant for his historical facts is both curious 
{and instructive; and the whole deserves the 
| attention of the public as an almost inseparable 
jcompanion to Shakspere’s Plays, and the 
Histories, Rome, France, England, and Scot- 
jland. Indeed, it is a work without which we 
do not look to see a respectable library, or 
collection of polite literature. Extracts would 
be inconvenient and are unnecessary. 

An Apology for Cathedral Service. Pp. 170. (London, 
| Bohn.) —A high-church and well-written apology for 
what is not much impugned in our day. It is a 
pleasant work, shewing much reading, and no small 
degree of taste. 

A Few Minutes’ Advice to Deaf Persons, §c. by a Surgeon 
of nearly Thirty Years’ extensive practical Experience, 
| Pp. (London, Hodson.)—A rather amusing ex- 





posure of some of the quackeries exercised in this branch 


In mimic scene thou 'st honour won; 
a word in answer to her hurried inquiries. | Of the medical profession, and containing a good deal of 


More honour’d, what thou ’st really done— 
Restored the glory of the stage; 

Severe, however, as was the pain he endured, | 

the expressions of tenderness which the agita- 


Redeem'd what stigmatised an age.” 
But, besides its general attractions, the Bijou 
tion of the moment extorted from her lips, fell 
not unregarded on his ears.” 


of this year possesses a new and striking fea-| 
The reader may guess the result. As he, 


ture of popular interest—no less than a portrait | i 
of Prince Albert, the elected of our young) — oe ay ee ee ee a ae 
|Queen. It represents a handsome man, of an | one to the Study of the Pentatewch §e. by J. Thomson, 
i i i ; | M.A. Pp. 232, (London, Houlston and Stoneman,)— 
intelligent and pleasing presence. This alone | ¥1.spnomson has displayed both diligence and judgment 
is enough to sell hundreds of Bijoux. We in collecting together references to the five books of 

li lowly h a ddioah tile 2 , | Should have liked to have seen with it an impres- 

— a rm wai f sy ae 8°" ' sion of the beautiful sapphire seal, with his arms, 

& confession in return, and ever alter the happy &e,, which his royal mistress presented to him 

couple had reason to bless the cause of their on teentan Minehead 

“ . ; g England. 

enjoyments as a Sweet Briar (not to say any | 

thing of the rut), and one that had not made 

their wedded home a Bramble-tie House ! 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
|The Game of Billiards: Scientifically ex. 
| plained, and practically set forth, in a 
Series of novel and extraordinary Strokes ; 
and Illustrated by numerous appropriate 
Diagrams. To which is added the Rules and 
Regulations which govern the numerous 
Games, as they are played at the Present 
Day, in all the Countries of Europe. By 
Edwin Kentfield, of Brighton. Small folio, 
pp. 48. London, 1839. Smith, Elder, 
Co. 





Schloss’s English Bijou Almanack for 1840. 
By S. Lover, Esq. ' 

Turs tiny Annual and great favourite has this 
year been confided to the author of ‘ Rory! 
O’More,”’ whose muse has done every justice | 
to its fairylike subjects. And who, indeed, | 
could treat any thing of fairy form, even! 
though representing human beings, so well as, 
Lover ? The portraits are those of the Duchess | 


of Sutherland, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Madame Per-| Tue ample title-page so fully explains the * 


siani, T. Moore, Sir M. A. Shee, and W./design of this costly work, that we have little 
Macready. But the chief grace of the poet else to do than notice the manner of its ex- 
will be found in the expression of a naturaljecution. To say that it deserves great praise 
sorrow for one to whose kindness of heart and|is no more than its merits demand. The 
genius, this little work owes its rise. letterpress is sanctioned by the name of the 
TO THE MEMORY OF &. E. &. highest authority on the subject of billiards, 
« How many the tear will shed, for the player is not to be found who can 
When on this page they look, contend with Edwin Kentfield, or as he is 
wet Nye ap ooh more popularly known, with Jonathan the 
erry ites | Brighton Marker, who has long been confessed 
With graceful joy was bright ; \to stand alone in having reduced the game to 
The tearful task is mine, the greatest mathematical certainty. The 
With grief to dim its light. ‘illustrations, ninety-three in number, are ex- 
Untimely was thy fall, |ecuted with much spirit and fidelity ; they are 
aie” |from the zincographic press of Mr. Chabot. 
Should tell of grief so great !” |The work as a whole is highly creditable to 
Among the other poems, we delight in that | the enterprise of the proprietor, Mr. Thurston ; 
upon the effigies of Moore; for it is a pleasant |and we have no doubt it will become the stand- 
thing to contemplate the Jaus a Jaudato, and ard for reference in every billiard-room in the 
a brother-bard thus lavishing his tribute of |kingdom, whether found in the mansions of 
praise and admiration upon another :— jthe wealthy, or kept as a source of livelihood 
. , fase | for the amusement of the more humble player. 

«*Oh, Erin! my Mother !—unrivall'd in song, | ; x 
Thine, thine are the melodies cherished so long, {Commentaries on the Historical Plays of 
Once heard, ne'er forgotten—to memory clin Shakspere. By the Right Honourable T. 


ing, \ 
And ion’s deep spell o'er the ravish’d soul fife ing, | P . 
py art ar we interpret the — a Courtenay. 2 vols. London, 1839. 
7Durn. 


Be it sorrow or joy, thy sweet notes are revealing. | 
We interpret the feeling: but words are not given WHEN the greater part of these Essays was 
|published, from time to time, in the ‘* New 


To music like = — aont ws from — ! 

Pp pbosaneryray Be ata tecorpeet —- | Monthly Magazine,” we read the papers with 

Oh, Moore —thou wert blest with such strains to/ pleasure, as the production of a scholar (“ and 
inspire, } . ” 

While the music hath caught a fresh charm from thy | a ry one”’) = a ~——— of refined taste 
lyre !” jand acute judgment. e many new points 


and | 


| Moses, which must be very useful to young divinity 
students. 
| _. The Scheme of Prophecy from Daniel. Pp. 183. (London, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—An almost similar service 
| rendered to the extraordinary and important prophecies 
| of Daniel. 
Aids to Preaching and Hearing, by the Rev. T. H. 
| Skinner, D.D. Pp. 288. (London, Tegg.) — Another 
| volume, of which the same parties to whom we have 
| alluded in the foregoing notices will do well to avail 
| themselves,—we mean the students of divinity, and not 
the deaf,—and to them we accordingly recommend it. 
Gisela: a Tragedy in Five Acts, by I. J.H. Pp.91. 
| (London, J. Lee.)—We fear that the impulse given to 
| dramatic writing does not always lead to the production 
| of plays which either the closet or the stage could 
j highly prize. In Gisela we can only speak of a well- 


| meant effort. 


Morhanics Inetiteati, 


A Manual for published under 
the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
| Useful Knowledge. Pp. 322. (London, Longman 
Co.)—With all the information necessary to promote the 
formation of Mechanics’ Institutions, and lend to the im- 
rovement of those already in existence. Those inter- 
ested in the subject will find much matter for reflection 
in this volume. 

The Elements of Algebra, by the Rev. Philip Kelland, 
M.A. &c. 8vo. pp. 400. (Edinburgh, Black; London, 
Longman and Co.)—The mathematical professor in the 
University of Edinburgh has done credit to himself and 
his school by this publication; which is as plain and 
straightforward a o— as we have seen, from simply 
arithmetical to high analytical reasoning. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LAW OF STORMS. 
Hurricane at Bermuda. 
Tue Bermuda Gazettes of the 17th and 24th 
September last contain accounts of the destruc- 
tive effects of a furious hurricane, which visited 
the Bermudas on the night of Wednesday and 
morning of Thursday the 11th and 12th Sep- 
tember. Every house in Hamilton, on Ireland 
Island, at St. George’s, and other parts of the 
islands, was more or less injured, and the loss 
of property sustained by private individuals 
alone has been estimated at nearly eighty thou- 
sand pounds sterling. Providentially no loss 
of life occurred. Great exertions were making 
to relieve the distress of the sufferers ; Colonel 
Reid, the governor, heading the subscriptions 
with the munificent sum of one hundred pounds 
from his private purse. For the details of the 
devastations, and the exertions of the charit- 
able, we refer our readers to the Bermuda 
Royal Gazettes, and to the London daily jour- 
nals, in which such particulars have appeared ; 
our object in the present article being to select 
such portions of the accounts only as tend to 
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develope the “law of storms,” and further to 
illustrate the wonderful phenomena of atmo- 
spheric convulsions, —those merciful, although 
awful, dispensations of Providence by which 
the equilibrium of the atmosphere is restored, 
the oppressive heats of those climates dissipated, 
and nature renewed. Since the meeting of the 
British Association at Newcastle, where Colonel 
Reid, the present governor of the Bermudas, 
first explained his views, and afforded the data 
collected by him with unwearied labour and 
skill, and afterwards published by him in his 
work entitled ‘‘ An Attempt to Develope the 
Law of Storms,” great and general interest 
has been directed to this subject. And there- 
fore have we undertaken our present pleasing 
task. First, then, the ‘“*‘ Bermuda Gazette” 
thus describes the general appearances, cha- 
racter, and accompaniments, of the dreadful 


le :— 
arr In the early part of Wednesday, and, in 
fact, for several days before, the appearances of 
the heavens indicated, in the opinion of many, 
that some great change was about to take place 
in the weather: on the Sunday previous, the 
sea on the south side of the island was in a 
most agitated state, and the roaring and burst- 
ing of the waves against the reefs and on the 
beaches were heard for miles distant. On the 
evening of that day a very singular luminous 
appearance, resembling somewhat the pale light 
of the aurora borealis, was observable for one 
or two hours in an E.S.E. direction: it seemed 
to emerge from a common centre, spread itself 
toa width of about 10°, and rise to an altitude 
of about 15°. On the south and north sides of 
this singular light the clouds were of a purple 
colour; whilst, at the same time, those further 
to the south emitted frequent and vivid flashes 
of lightning. On Monday, the sky was mostly 
clear, but the stars were lustreless, and looked 
hazy. On Wednesday morning, the wind, 
which had on the previous day been at N.E., 
changed more to the E. At about noon, it 
was intimated throughout Hamilton that a 
sudden fall had taken place in the barometer, 
and from that time till near seven o’clock, 
when the gale commenced, it was at frequent 
intervals made known that the barometer was 
still falling. Notwithstanding these indications 
by that most valuable instrument, and the 
threatening appearances of the heavens, which 
too truly indicated some violent disruption in 
the atmosphere, a gale was not seriously anti- 
cipated ; or, rather, the hope was with cupidity 
indulged in, that the long-continued and dis- 
tressing drought, with a more than usually hot 
and oppressive summer, was to give place to 
copious showers of rain and strong refreshing 
breezes. True it is that we did have rain and 
wind, —the former in torrents, and the latter 
with such violence, that there is scarcely a spot 
of one hundred feet square throughout the 
islands, on which there was an erection of any 
description, or where a tree grew, that does not 
exhibit marks of its devastating influence. At 
about seven o’clock on the evening of Wednes- 
day, as we before said, the gale commenced. 
Dense clouds, which had been gathering, burst 
suddenly into a violent storm of wind, rain, 
and lightning. This lasted till about nine, 
when the weather moderated a little, and the 
sky became partially clear. The wind then 
seemed to be to the southward of east, but sub- 
sequently, as we understand, backed. Soon 


after ten the wind increased, and continued | } 


with more or less force till about three o’clock 
on the following morning, when it shifted from 
E.S.E. to S., and on to S.W., and blew with, if 


the night, till near seven, when it again mo- 
derated slightly for about two hours. The gale 
was then renewed, and raged for a considerable 
period with much vehemence: but it seemed 
as if the spirit of the tempest had, in this last 
effort, exhausted its strength, for in a short 
time the wind began to subside, and at noon, 
having veered to the westward, it settled down 
into moderate breeezes.”’ 

From the weekly reports of the weather we 
extract at some length, in order to shew more 
particularly the condition of that valuable in- 
strument and unerring guide, the barometer,— 
that work which Science has achieved to warn 
man against impending evils. In many cases 
previously to this hurricane, where it was con- 
sulted, precautions were prudently and success- 


tember, says, ‘* Several gentlemen of the colony, 
having interested themselves in procuring for 
the governor extracts from the log-books of 
vessels which have arrived here since the late 
violent storm, his excellency has forwarded 
these extracts to us, and expressed a wish that 
we should give them publicity, in the hope that 
by continuing the inquiry the nature of the 
Bermuda hurricanes and their courses may be 
better understood. By these extracts, it appears 
that the centre of the late storm passed over the 
brig Vincennes, in lat. 28° 35’, long. 63° 30’, at 
midnight, between the 10th and 11th Septem. 
ber; whilst the ketch Lottery was becalmed, 
although experiencing a heavy swell, at the 
same period of time, eight degrees to the west- 





jward of the Vincennes. 


No doubt the heavy 


fully adopted. Another reason, also, why our | swell felt by the Lottery, and that which broke 
extract embraces the periods prior and subse-| with so much grandeur on the south side of 
quent to the storm, is to point out the state of | Bermuda, originated in one and the same 


the weather, notwithstanding the fineness of 


| Cause. 
\ 


which, heavy seas were breaking on the island. | 


“The schooner Damsel, coming from the 


The numbers used to denote the wind’s force, | westward, met the wind in this storm northerly. 
and symbols to express the state of the weather, | Whilst the schooner Governor Reid, coming 


are those now in use in the royal navy. The 
report is from the centre signal station at 
Bermuda: height above the sea being one 


{from the eastward, met the wind in the same 
\storm southerly. 


The account given by the 
master of the Scott shews that it also passed 


hundred and thirty-four feet. 
Date 


Sept 
1839 


Weather. 
Barometer. 
Thermometer. 


Direction of 
Wind. 
Wind's force. 


| over lat. 25°, long. 60°. There seems cause to 

~{hope that this tempest originated eastward of 

ithe West Indies, and that it may not have 
| affected any of them. 

“ Extract from the Log-book of the Brig 

| Vincennes, Captain Humphreys ; with addi- 


General 
Remarks. 





tional Narrative from Recollection.—Tuesday, 
10th Sept.—Lat. 28° 35’, long. 63° 30’, about 


— 
rs 
aR 


Sea breaking 
loudly on 
south side. 

Wind veered 

to N. by the 

E. at 5 P.M. 
Lt. in the S. 

at 825 P.M. 

Sea breaking 

louder on 

south side. 

Weather 


z 
& 
A 
< 
8 
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threatening. 
7 |Threatening 
appearance of 
the weather. 


se by E 





midnight of the 9th and 10th of civil time, the 


|gale commenced from about E., and continued 


to blow from that point till about six o’clock of 
the morning of Tuesday, when it began to 
back to the N.E., and increasing in violence, 
with constant rain. At ten, forenoon, had 
our sails all secured, and hove-to under three- 
reefed mainsail on the larboard tack. At 


|noon, the wind inclined more to the northward, 
| say to the N.N.E. continuing to increase. About 


four o’clock in the afternoon, balance-reefed the 
mainsail in consequence of the increase of gale, 





possible, greater fury than it had done during 
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[Beginning] At six, or sundown, no alteration; between 
po a leleven and twelve at night we had, for about 
jhalf an hour, a violent gust, which nearly 
to S.E. by the; threw the brig on her beam-ends; soon after, 
E. veryheavy | it lulled for about half an hour; during this 
rain and It. | time the wind began to back to the westward of 
A whole gale north. 
lat thishour. ; ‘** Wednesday, 11th.—About one o’clock the 
Storm + baro- | wind (S.W.) set in with increased fury. At two, 
rapidly. © | the wind about south. At this time, a violent 
Every ap- _| gust threw the vessel on her beam-ends, where 
rance of 2 | she Jay till near three o’clock, when to right her 
| the topmasts were cut away. ‘he wind continued 
|on this point without abatement till about eight 
| o’clock in the morning, when it began to mo- 
| derate, but without shift ; at noon it continued 
to rain and blow strong from the south. At 
|six afternoon, or sundown, the wind becoming 
Quite mode-| more moderate at south, but continuing to rain. 
rate; storm | At midnight it cleared up. 
right. “ Extract of Log kept on board Ketch Lot- 
tery, from the 9th to the 14th September, from 
Kingston, Jamaica. — Sept. 10, at noon, com- 
mencing with light winds and clear weather ; 
at three p.m. tacked ship to S. and eastward, 
ending with calm, and heavy swell heaving 
from N.E.3; lat. 27° 1’ N., long. 71° 52’ W. 
llth, at noon, commencing with light airs 
from N. and eastward; at six P.M. increasing 
breeze, clear weather, all sail set at advantage. 


Wind veered 


urricane. 


Hurricane. 


More mode- 
rate. 


breaking at 
north reef. 


Squall at 9°40 
P.M. 


Wind veered 
to N.W. by 
the W.at 3°30 
P.M. 











Lat. by observation, 29° 43’ N., long. 70° 41’ 
W. 12th, at noon, first part steady breezes 
from N. and westward, all sail set. 
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from thé Log-book of the Schooner Damis¢l, con- 
4 into Civil Time, from Baltimore bound to Ber- 
m . 





Wit. Remarks. 
Left the Capes on the 6th tember, 
and had the wind S.S.W. until the 10th. 
llth September, noon, 33° 31’ N., 
ng. + %M. commenced with 
light breezes from the eastward. 
Fresh breezes from eastward; shorten 
le. 


- | sail 
Blowing a hard 
12th tember. 


Stood to the northward. 

Gale increasing ; shi much water. 
Wind hauled to the N.W.; increas- 
ing; split sail, and broke fore boom. 
Bad sea ; lying to under bare poles, 

Lat. 33°, long. 66° 57’. 
More moderate. 


Hours. 








NW. 


“ Extract from the Log-book of the Schooner 
Governor Reid, J. W. Musson, Commander.— 
Sept. 3.—Having observed twice in Bermuda 
the aurora borealis, and each time followed 
by very strong winds, causes me to apprehend 
now much more stormy weather than I should 
do inwinter. Athalf past seven o'clock, civil day, 
it became visible, extending to an altitude of 
about 30°from E.N.E.to N.W., producing a bril- 
liant light, which lasted till eleven o’clock p.m. 
4th, light wind, all sail set. 5th, light wind ; 
sympiesometer 30° 1-4. 6th, calm, caught seve- 
ral small fish; took a swim. 7th, cloudy, 
passing squalls. 8th, moderate breeze, but 
cloudy. 9th, fine breeze, cloudy, with passing 
showers : the wind S.E., the sympiesometer 30°. 
10th. Strong gale, sympiesometer falling; a 
very heavy swell. The weather looking dismal, 
with every appearance of an approaching storm ; 
at fouro’clock p.m.,sympiesometer having fallen 
to 29° 3.4, deemed it advisable and prudent to 
heave her to. At five P.M. a tremendous sea 
struck us on the weather bow, striking also 
the second mate with great force, seriously dis- 
arranging his apparel, and not a little discom- 
posed the gravity of his muscles} ordered the 
maintop-mast to be housed, and the fore yard 
sent on deck. The ship being under two-reef 
foresail, stemmed the sea within four points of 
the wind, falling to S.8.W. At twelve o'clock, 
midnight, sympiesometer 29° 1-2, wind S.S.E., 
cloudy, with a little rain, stars occasionally 
visible, a terrific swell ; but the little bark rode 
majestically those awful seas; one no sooner 
touched her sides and broke, than a new fol- 
lower rose, and swelled as proudly; watched 
closely, without fear of trembling, the sym- 
piesometer being lower, too, than I had ever 
seen it; at three a.M. it rose a little. I do not 
think she could have escaped, had it fallen to 
29°. At'three a.m. the wind blew from the 
south, with little, if any, diminution of force. 
At nine a.m., wind 8.S.W., the sea being too 
much on our beam, veered ship; headed about 
S.E. by §8., bringing her head more to the 
sea; lat. 31° 46’, long. 62° by chronometer, 
but the heavy sea that was running prevented 
my obtaining a good sight; Bermuda being 
about one hundred and fifty-five miles distant. 
At twelve, on Thursday, the clouds passed less 
rapidly, but the sympiesometer varied little 
until six p.m., when it rose suddenly to 30°. 
I then had the fore-yard sent up, together with 
the top-mast, and made all sail for ‘ L’Isle du 
Diable,’ which I made at six a-m.on Sunday 
morning, bearing N. by E. about eight miles. 
A strong current had been running to the 
south ; lat. by polar star, on the evening of the 
14th, put me fifteen miles south of dead reckon - 
ing: had a light-house been on any part of the 
‘southern shore, I must have seen the light. 
At nine o’clock, the time I hove to, I put. her 
under easy canvass, and stood to the S.E. till 








two a.M., then tacked ship and stood to the N., 
and but for a very look-out, would have 

the land, which we must have been 
within four miles of the night before. A coun- 
try under the government of Great Britain, 
which encourages civilisation and improvement, 
should not allow islands like these to remain 
without a beacon to save the anxious and 
wearied mariner !” : 

From a careful and attentive perusal of the 
foregoing, and on reference to the diagram in 
Colonel Reid’s work, explanatory of the general 
progress of these storms, it will be seen that 
this hurricane has been fully conformable to 
the law of storms. We subjoin the particulars 
of the appearances of a water-spout, and of the 
aurora borealis as seen at Bermuda. The 
gyrations of the former are equally interesting 
with the rapid rotations of the wind in the 
storm and in the hurricane, and probably re- 
ducible to the same law :— 

‘* A water-spout formed under the signal 
station on the 15th August, and was observed 
by several persons with the aid of spy-glasses ; 
all agreed that the water at the surface of the 
sea was carried round in the same direction as 
the hands of a watch move. This water-spout 
was north of the signal station, and the spray 
was distinctly seen to fly from the right hand 
towards the left, whilst from the height of the 
station over the sea, a portion of the upper part 
of the spray raised was observed to return 
from the left hand to the right, completing the 
whirl. On the night of Tuesday, the 3d Septem- 
ber, 1839, there was a fine display of the aurora 
borealis for upwards of three hours. A fine, 
strong, white light extended, during the whole 
of the time, from N.E. to N.W., filling up the 
whole of that quarter of the heavens to a con- 
siderable altitude; from thence arose numerous 
shifting streams extending towards the zenith, 
at times considerably above the polar star, or 
to an altitude of full 40°: these were first of a 
bright white light, stronger than the fixed light 
whence they arose, and changing frequently to 
a lurid red tint, like the reflection in the sky 
of a distant and extensive fire. The streams 
were most numerous, and higher up in the 
sky about ten p.m., and soon after the whole 
gradually subsided, and quite disappeared be- 
fore eleven. A calm, or very light air from the 
west, prevailed during the whole time; sky 
mostly clear, excepting a few small cumulous 
clouds, and near the northern horizon some 
light cymoid cirri.” 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

Mr. Forster in the chair.—There were ex- 
hibited flowering specimens of a series of varie- 
ties of the Chrysanthemum Sinense, from the 
chairman’s garden at Lambeth. Read, ‘A 
Monograph of the Genus Disporum,’ by Pro- 
fessor Don, Libr, L.S. To Mr. Brown is due 
the merit of having first pointed out the chief 
character of this genus, namely, its binary 
ovula; which, doubtless, suggested to Salis- 
bury the name of Disporum, subsequently 
given to it by that botanist. There are eight 
species, all natives of Asia, described by Mr. 
Don, which have been incorrectly referred by 
most botanists to the American genus Uvul- 
aria. Appended to the paper is the descrip- 
tion of anew and nearly related genus, which 
is founded upon a plant introduced into the 

1 Botanic Gardens at Kew, from New 
Holland, by that eminent traveller and botanist, 
Mr. Allan Canningham. This plant Mr. Don 
has named T'ripladenia Cunninghamii ; it is 
remarkable for ing singular fringed ap- 





pendages to the petals, resembling those of the 





well-known Parnassia. Amongst the dona. 
tions was a copy of Mr. Stephen’s valuable 
manual of the British Coleoptera, or Beetles. 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Heywoop in the chair. First meeting 
of the season.—The paper read was ‘On the 
Present State of Education in Belgium,’ by 
Mr. Rawson. The writer draws his informa- 
tion chiefly from a recent pamphlet on the sub. 
ject, by M. Ducpétiaux, of Brussels. His object 
is to shew the necessity there is for the impor- 
tant subject of education being under the in- 
spection of the government of acountry. After 
a few general remarks, he notices in detail the 
various primary schools in Belgium, their state, 
number of scholars, teachers, &c. The number 
of scholars in these schools in Belgium is as 
follows :— 
In Brabant --++ 62,206 or 1 scholar in 
Antwerp --++ 35, 
E. Flanders 60,067 
W. Flanders 47,023 
Liege 36,807 
Limburg: --- 32,289 
Namur ---- 33,567 
Hainault- --- 66,425 
Luxemburg 48,733 
Total 422,488 10 
After some other details, which we necessarily 
must pass over, the author goes on to observe 
that the abolition of the Dutch code, and the 
introduction of the principle of non-interference 
in the education of the people, have retarded 
instead of advanced popular instruction. The 
experiment has been tried for nine years, and 
facts which cannot be disputed sufficiently 
attest its signal failure. Of this the Belgians 
are themselves convinced, and the provincial 
deputations in their reports do not attempt to 
conceal the fact ; on the contrary, they call as 
loudly for the interference of government, and 
for the introduction of a law to regulate public 
instruction, as they formerly exulted in the 
overthrow of the Dutch code. They have tried 
both systems, interference and non-interfe- 
rence, and now declare in favour of the former. 
It is well known that the draft of a law has 
long been under the consideration of the Bel- 
gian government, and the declarations of the 
provincial deputations will probably hasten its 
introduction. Many of the evils which they 
deplore as the fruit of non-interference exist in 
this country (England), sprung from the same 
causes, and producing the same effects. We 
are'in a state very much resembling Belgium 
as regards popular instruction ; we have always 
had liberty of teaching, and freedom from in- 
spection, but it has not raised us much above 
the level of that country, and our eyes are now 
opening to a knowledge of our,destitution. The 
example of Belgium may perhaps be useful to 
us ; the Belgians who have had experience of 
the system which we dread beg that it may be 
restored to them, and the freedom which we 
are unwilling to relinquish, they have found 
productive of evil in almost all its consequences. 
We may learn at least from it that non-inter- 
ference in matters of education may be an evil, 
and has proved an evil to Belgium; a few 
years’ patience, and a return to the contrary 
system, which will probably soon take place in 
that country, will enable us to examine more 
closely its effects, and to appreciate with cer- 
tainty its value. 


9°6 inhabitants, 
10 cece 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 


TueEspay, Nov. 19.— Read, the conclusion of 
Mr. Griffin’s paper ‘On the Question, Why 
do electrized bodies recede from each other ‘ 
Constant reference, throughout, was made to 
diagrams, without which, and greater space 
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than we can afford, no adequate idea of Mr. 
Griffin’s theory of electrical recession could be 
formed.—Read, also, an ‘ Account of some 
Experiments made for the purpose of passing 
a Voltaic Current across the Thames,’ by 
Mr. C. Walker. The object was, if possible, 
to pass the electricity from a voltaic battery 
across the river, the water forming part of the 
circuit. In this, however, the experiments 
failed, although preparatory operations were 
successful; the description of which was sub- 
mitted to the Society in the hope that the cause 
of failure may be pointed out.—Read, also, a 
paper by Mr. Pollock, to prove ‘ The Current 
in the Secondary Wire, the Result of the Dis- 
turbance of the Equilibrium of its Latent 
Heat.’ The subject was treated under the 
following heads: —Ist. Primary current gene- 
rates the secondary current ; not directly, but 
indirectly. 2d. Secondary current and thermo- 
electric current, identical with latent heat. 
3d. Opposite direction of the secondary current, 
the legitimate result of the disturbance of the 
latent heat in the secondary wire. 4th. Change 
of capacity in the secondary wire, the imme- 
diate cause of the secondary current. 5th. Se- 
condary current transient, not permanent. 
6th. Equilibrium of the latent heat in the 
secondary wire restored on breaking contact in 
the primary wire. 7th. Secondary spark, the 
effect of the return of the latent heat in the 
secondary wire to a state of equilibrium. 
Mr. Pollock indefatigably works out every 
phenomenon of the battery and the electrical 
machine to illustrate his views in regard to 
the identity of latent heat and electricity. 
The inferences he draws from the present in- 
Vestigation are,—that the action of the battery 
upon the secondary wire is dependent upon its 
power of imparting its latent heat to it; not 
abstracting from it—that the properties of the 
secondary wire are dependent upon its con- 
taining latent heat in excess, similarly with 
the electrical machine—that the secondary 
wire possesses the property of the striking dis- 
tance, owing to its containing latent heat in 
excess that the secondary current is consti- 
tuted of the latent heat of the secondary wire 
in motion—and that the latent heat of the 
primary wire produces expansion of the second- 
ary: if it should not produce expansion, but 
be absorbed, it tends to weaken the secondary 
current, 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxForD, 14th No b following d we 
conferred — ™ en 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. F. J. H. Reeves; Merton Col- 
Jege; C. M. Collins, Exeter College; Rev. C. E. Har- 
wood, Oriel College; Rev. J. S. Finch, Brasenose College ; 
Rev. G. W. B. Wills, Wadham College; Rev. R. N. 
Maddock ; Rev. W. W. Rowley, Queen’s College; Rev. 
C. Burney, late Demy of Magdalen College; Rev. J. 
Rump, Trinity College; Rev. J. C. Hartis, Worcester 
College ; H. Holden, Balliol College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—R. Champernowne, Christ Church ; 
ae. Waugh; W. Gill, Magdalen Hall; E. Peel, Brasenose 
a e, Grand Compounders; J. L. Roberts, J. White, 
New Inn Hall; E. Trollope, R. Tomlins, St. Mary Hall ; 
C. Goodden, Exeter College; G. Sandbach, J. Gordon, 
E. C. Holt, Brasenose Co ege; W. Lempriere, Christ 

hurch; H. A. S. Bence, J. A. Hamilton, P. L. Powys, 

e; J, H. Spry, D. P. Thomas, Jesus College; 
oe » ‘Trinity College; R. T. Kent, Wadham Col- 

e; R. W. Mayow, A. G. Newbold, F. Green, T. W. 
b est, Magdalen Hall; W. J. Wise, Fellow of St. John’s 

ollege; R. A. Bathurst, C. Bedford, Fellows of New 


College ; H. Sweeti i Jni- 
versity — ing, C. D. Kebbel, J. A. Yatman, Uni 





CAMBRIDGE, 13th N ~ i 
pa ee ovember.— The following degrees 
Doctor in Divinity.—The Rev. B. Chapman, Master of 
Caius voy gies royal mandate. , ; 
: in Divinity.—Rev. J. Chapman, Fellow of St. 
John’s = by royal mandate. - ‘ 


Honorary Mast i : 
Trinity College. of Arts—Sir C. W. C, De Crespigney, 





Masters of Arts.—R. Wood, H, Clarke, Caius College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. B. Marriott, Corpus Christi 
College; G. Nevile, A. Woodward, Catherine Hall; 
J. Limbrey, St. John’s College; C. G. Taylor, Emmanuel 
College. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

BeroneE the breaking up of the Meetings of 
the Royal Society in June last, the dispute 
between that scientific body and Mr. Panizzi, 
upon the subject of remuneration for making 
the catalogue of their library (which became 
the subject of more than one pamphlet), was 
referred to an arbitrator agreed upon by both 
parties. The award has been just made; it 
declares 328]. to be justly due to Mr. Panizzi. 
Mr. Panizzi’s claim, when the catalogue was 
taken out of his hands, was for three hundred 
guineas. The first meeting of the season was 
held on Thursday evening, the Marquess of 
Northampton in the chair.— Dr. Roget read 
the abstracts of ten papers communicated at the 
last meeting of the last session: the reading of 
these, the announcement of a long list of 
presents made to theSociety during the adjourn- 
ment, and other routine business, occupied the 
whole of the sitting. No new paper was read. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
WE are this week enabled to present our 
readers with the following more complete and 
circumstantial report of the first meeting of the 
Society for the season, which was briefly no- 
ticed in our last Number.—A long list of pre- 
sents was announced, including the Transactions 
of several learned Continental societies. The 
names of many candidates for election were 
proposed. The Secretary read a part of an 
elaborate memoir, by Mr. Cullimore, ‘ On the 
Principles and Relations of the Monumental 
and Historical Successions of the Pharaohs, in 
the times preceding the Eighteenth a 
The part read comprised the numerical rela- 
tions—a comparision of the hieroglyphic lists of 
succession—viz. sixty-two shields in the tablet 
of Thothmos III. at Karnak; twenty-six in 
the fragment of the tablet of Ramses II. from 
Abydos; and four in the list of Ramses III. at 
Medinet-Abou; in all ninety-two shields, 
augmented by Rosellini to one hundred and 
seventeen, by placing uncatalogued shields 
before the tablet of Karnak, and by se- 
parating that record from the list of Abydos, 
and interposing other uncatalogued shields 
between them.—The Secretary likewise read a 
paper ‘On the Ancient Festival of St. Valen- 
tine’s Day,’ by the Baron Hammer Purgstall. 
The origin of this celebration has excited much 
attention, but hitherto without any satisfactory 
result; it is to be looked for neither in the 
calendar of the Romish church nor in the 
Roman festival of the goddess Februata, but in 
the oldest of existing calendars, the festivals of 
which have passed successively into the Roman 
and Christian ones. Among the ancient Per- 
sians the month of February bore a name cor- 
responding to that which it bore in the Roman 
calendar (from februare, because it was the 
period of purification and lustration). It was 
the intercalar month ; and the intercalar days 
were called by the Persians F'oordianor Poordian, 
which is the same with the Hebrew Purim 
or Poorim (an is the Persian plural, and im is 
the Hebrew). A second festival of the month 
of February is Candlemas, answering to the 
ancient Persian festival Sade. ‘These festivals 
were celebrated, the former at the end, and the 
latter at the beginning, of February. The 14th, 
St. Valentine’s day (on which day, according to 
the popular custom still prevalent in England, 
young persons chose their partners), is dedi- 
cated in the Indian calendar to Ganesha, the 


|god of matrimony. In agreement with the 
|rural tradition in this country, that birds 
select their mates on this day, there exists the 
following ancient calendary tradition of the 
Arabs and Persians. In the month of Febru 
ary three drops fall from heaven—the first ou 
the 7th, the second on the 14th, and the third 
on the 2ist day, the effect of which is to reani. 
mate nature at the return of spring. The first 
drop evaporates in theair ; the second falls onthe 
water ; the third mingles with the earth ;—the 
first awakening the generative power in the 
atmospheric regions; the second in the animal, 
and the third in the vegetable, kingdoms. This 
tradition is exactly noted down in the Persian 
and Arabic calendars, and is recorded in the 
almanack annually printed at Constantinople. 
The festival of Valentine, therefore, agrees with 
| the most ancient festivals of the Indians, Per- 
sians, and Arabs, celebrated on the same day, 
consecrated to the god of matrimony, to the 
rise of generative power, and perhaps also to 
Valentia, the goddess of strength and vigour. 
| With regard to the custom of writing love- 
letters on this day in particular, the Baron 
Hammer Purgstall, in the absence of all previ- 
ous information on this point, makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions: This custom is, most 
likely, the remains of a very ancient usage, 
which the Persians practised, not on the 14th. 
of February, but nine days later, on the 23d. 
On this day (which answers to the 5th Sapen- 
domad), Feridoon is reported to have written 
the first talisman against impure beasts and 
noxious animals; and ever since, spells and 
talismans were written in Persia on this day,— 
a practice which appears to be perpetuated in 
England by the spell and talismanic virtue of 
amatory epistles. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

On Thursday this Society commenced their 
sittings for the season, Mr. Hallam in the 
chair.—A very long list of presents was an- 
nounced. A paper was read from Mr. God. 
win, jun. * On the Ancient Buildings of Lower 
Normandy,’ many of which were described as 
sinking fast into decay, though some are being 
properly restored. It was illustrated by two 
sketches from the Cathedral of Bayeux, where, 
Mr. Godwin incidentally mentioned, the famed 
tapestry remains in good preservation.—Mr. 
Kemble communicated ‘ An Essay on the Runes. 
of the Anglo-Saxons,’ which being partly read, 
the remainder was postponed. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
NovEemMBER 16. The Right Hon. Sir Alex. 
ander Johnston, Vice-President, in the chair. 
—The Honorary Secretary read a letter from the 
governor of Ceylon, accompanying a donation 
of ancient Hindu coins found on that island. 
A paper was then read by General Briggs, 
‘On the Cotton Trade of India.’ One of the. 
principal objects of this paper was to shew thap 
the people of Hindustan are as capable of fur- 
nishing Europe with cotton as the inhabitants. 
of the United States of North America; and 
that, under proper arrangements, both the 
quantity and quality of their produce would 
fully suffice for all the requirements of our 
manufacturers, without the necessity of our 
relying on the slave-labour cotton of America. 
The paper began with a calculation of the 
quantity of cotton actually used in dress by the 
natives of India. Specimens of the several 
articles of costume were exhibited ; and it was 
shewn, that the dress of the male Hindu con- 
tained 24} square yards, and that of the female 
about 84 yards, which, allowing that they were 
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renewed, on an average, at least once a-year, 
the consumption would amount, among the 
whole population, to 375,000,000lbs. ; and it 
might be fairly inferred, from the various 
other domestic uses to which cotton was ap- 
plied in India, that as much again was 30 
employed, making a total annual consumption, 
by the natives themselves, of 750,000,000 Ibs. 
The quantity imported into England is from 
four to five hundred millions of pounds annu- } 
ally, and this is chiefly raised by slave-labour 
in America, not more than one-tenth coming 
from India. The question naturally arises, 
Why should this be? The causes of the defi- 
_ ciency of the supply from India, General 
Briggs stated, were closely connected with the | 
administration of the country. He should not 
further allude to them in that place, but would 
proceed to demonstrate his position, that India 
might supply cotton sufficient for the manu- 
facturers of England, and, if necessary, for the 
whole world. It is not possible, in our limited 
space, to follow the details presented to the 
meeting; but the result of a great number of 
statements and reports from the best sources 
shewed very evidently, that scarcely any portion 
of the surface of India was unfit for the growth 
of some kind of cotton. The great table-land 
of the Dekhan, the soil of which is formed of 
the débris of trap mountains, is the eotton soil 
par excellence, and is perfectly suited to the 
gossypium herbaceum, the indigenous cotton of 
India. This soil lies upon lime-stone. It is 
rich in vegetable matter, and is retentive of 
humidity ; but in hot, dry weather, it cracks 
into large fissures. It is at that season hard 
and clayey, and brittle like coal. This clayey 
soil, so fit for the indigenous plant, is unsuited 
to that of America, which grows best in a 
light, dry, siliceous soil; and as most former 
attempts to introduce the American cotton into 
India have been made upon the rich trap soil 
of the country, they had necessarily failed. 
But the soil best adapted to American seed is 
also found in India, near the coasts, where the 
aboriginal plant does not succeed. This was 
proved at the various experimental farms estab- 
lished by the East India Company; andon which 
the American plant was growing to perfection. 
In order to point out the differences which ex- 
isted between the various sorts of cotton in use, 
a diagram was exhibited, shewing the compar- 
ative lengths of the fibres of different kinds. 
An excellent microscope was placed on the table 
by Mr. E. Wilson, for the examination of the 
shape and structure of the fibre. In many 
specimens of cotton the fibre had a flat, tape- 
like appearance ; while in others it looked 
like a string of oval beads, pointed at each 
xetremity. Some kinds were more cylindrical 
than others; and the Surat and Sea-island 
cotton is thinnest and narrowest; the Tavoy 
and New Orleans, flattest and thinnest. In 
length of staple, the American surpassed the 
East Indian; but the latter was the finest. 
Some idea of the extreme minuteness of the 
fibres of cotton might be formed from the fact 
that it required thirty-five fibres to make the 
smallest thread spun at Manchester — three 
hundred and fifty hanks of which weighed only 
a pound, and would measure one hundred 
and sixty-five miles in length. But it had 
been shewn that the natives of India could 
spin thread with the hand—four of which 
would be required to make up the bulk of 
one made by machinery at Manchester. — 
Mr. E. Solly read a short report on some 
sugar, manufactured at Dindoxee under the 
superintendence of Dr. Gibson, from the juice 





of the Mauritius or Otaheite sugar-cane. Mr. 


Solly stated, that ever since the year 1792, 
when, from the limited supply and high price 
of West India sugar, the attention of the East 
India Company was drawn to the importation 
of East India sugar, numerous attempts had 
been made to improve the cultivation and manu- 
facture of East India sugar, so as to bring it 
into competition with the West India. Not- 
withstanding this, its quality remained very 
inferior ; and till latterly, it was believed that 
India could not supply good sugar: lately, 
however, sugar has been brought over from 
India of a very superior quality, similar 
in kind to some of the better sorts of West 
Indian. Mr. Solly exhibited the sugar manu- 
factured by Dr. Gibson, and read a report on it 
from Mr. Travers, the eminent wholesale gro- 
cer, who described it as being of superior quality, 
good grain, desirable complexion, and likely to 
find a ready market in this country. Mr. Solly 


stated that he had analysed a portion of it, and 
found it to contain a very fair per-centage of 
crystallizable sugar; but that its colour was 
difficult of separation: this, though objection- 
able for its uses by the refiner, would not inter- 
fere in its ordinary uses. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday. phical, 9 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m; Zoo- 


i 8} P.M. 
P ‘ednesday.—Society of Arts, 7} p.M.; Medico-Botanical, 
P.M. 
Thursday. — Antiquaries, 8 p.m.; Royal Society of 
Literature, 4 p.M.; Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
Friday.—Botanical, (Anniversary), 8 P.M. 
Saturday.— Royal (Anniversary) 8 p.ss. ; Westminster 
Medical, 8 p.m. ; Guy’s Hospital Physical Society, 8 P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Studies from the Old Masters. 

TueE labours of the artists in this branch of 
study closed on Saturday the 16th; and the 
examples were inspected by the governors and 
subscribers to the Institution on Wednesday 
the 20th. Whatever may be thought of these 
copies individually, we look rather to the re- 
sults of the practice in our future exhibitions, 
where originality of design may be found united 
with the adopted style of the favourite master. 
From the paintings left by the kindness of their 
noble and liberal possessors, there are a few 
tolerably fair specimens ; and first, and far the 
best, is after the picture of Bassano (in the pos- 
session of Samuel Rogers, Esq.), by Le Jeune; 
another clever study from the same is by H. 
Clifford.: Numerous are the copies after the 
Titians (in the collection of Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, M.P.); among them those by H. Riviere, 
S. Drummond, A.R.A., C. Brocky, and Miss M. 
Drummond, display considerable talent. There 
is a clever copy after Iie Nain (in the possession 
of Sir Robert Price, Bart. M.P.), by Elizabeth 
Setchel. From the picture of a Spanish Noble- 
man, by Vandyke (in the collection of W. R. 
Cartwright, M.P.), are also some able copies by 
Charlotte Sharp, J. Rhodes, ‘T. Clater, jun., 
Elizabeth Cole, and J. C. Hook. A Jew 
Rabbi, Rembrandt (in the collection of G. 
Wilbraham, Esq. M.P.), has been copied by H. 
Johnston, J. Newton, and J. Fennel. A por- 
tion of Pythagoras Addressing his Pupils, Ru- 
bens (collection of Dr. Stockoe), has been very 
judiciously taken, in separate studies, by E. 
Hulme, Mrs. Riddle, Miss L. Corbaux, &c. 


SACRED PICTURES. 
Ir is impossible not to admire the heroic 
self-devotion which induces an artist in the pre- 
sent day, undeterred by the fate of his imme- 
diate predecessors and his contemporaries, to 


continue to walk in the highest paths of his 
profession. It is impossible not to wish him 
success, however strongly one may feel the im. 
probability on various grounds that that wish 
will ever be realised. Such were our reflections 
on viewing a small collection of pictures 
now exhibited at No. 34 Gerrard Street, Soho. 
They are eight in number, four of them com. 
positions, with figures the size of life; and the 
subjects are taken from the most striking inci. 
dents in the New Testament. The painter 
has evidently made Correggio his model ; and, 
in point of colouring and execution, has bene. 
fited greatly from his study of the works of that 
mighty master. We strongly recommend the 
encouragers of the arts, and more especially 
those who are disposed to foster the efforts of 
talents struggling against difficulties, to call 
and see this collection. 


THE WESLEYAN CENTENARY PICTURE. 
Tuts exceedingly clever and interesting picture 
has beeu produced by Mr. H. P. Parker, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in commemoration of 
the centenary of Wesleyan Methodism ; and, 
having been extensively shewn in the country, 
is now going through a course of gratuitous 
exhibition at the various vestries of the Wes- 
leyan chapels in the London district. We 
had the pleasure of seeing it the other day at 
the vestry of Spitalfield’s Chapel. 

When the pious, excellent, and celebrated 
John Wesley was only six years of age, he was 
rescued, under circumstances of extreme peril, 
from a fire which, in the middle of a winter's 
night, burnt down the house of his father, the 
rector of Epworth. Being once asked, in after- 
life, if there was any particular event in his 
personal history which he would wish to have 
recorded more than any other, he paused, and 
then said, ‘* Yes, I was saved from being burnt 
to death when a child, and was indeed ‘ a brand 
pluck’d from the fire.’”’ ‘ On this hint ” Mr. 
Parker has “painted ;” and a better choice of 
subject could not have been made. We can 
with justice add, that the felicity of the execu- 
tion of the picture equals that of the conception. 
It has frequently been our pleasing duty to 
speak in terms of high commendation of Mr. 
Parker’s powers as an artist. The work under 
our notice is, however, unquestionably his 
masterpiece. It represents the moment when, 
all the rest of the inmates having escaped, and 
‘¢ Little Jackey,” as he was called, having 
shewn himself at the window of the chamber, 
from which the destruction of the staircase 
prevents his interior descent, a kind of human 
ladder is formed by means of a stout fellow, 
who, fixing himself firmly against the wall, 
rears on his shoulders a man of lighter weight, 
who stretches forth his arms, into which the 
boy is about to leap. On the opposite side Mrs. 
Wesley and her other children, half-clad, are 
hastily proceeding to take shelter in a neigh- 
bouring cottage; while Mr. Wesley is on his 
knees, fervently returning thanks to Providence 
for the preservation of his family. In the back- 
ground persons are seen liberating cows from 
their shippon, a horse from its stable, and a 
mastiff from its kennel. A principal feature of 
the distance is the parish-church of Epworth, 
faintly illuminated by themoon. Mr. Parker 
has managed the details with his usual breadth 
and spirit; the general effect is admirable ; 
and we have no doubt that Mr. Reynolds, in 
whose hands the picture is eventually to be 
placed, will produce a print that will be eagerly 
sought for, not only by members of the Wes- 
leyan persuasion, but by all lovers of the fine 





arts. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Picture: a@ Nosegay for Amateurs, 
Painters, Picture-Dealers, Picture-Cleaners, 
Liners, Repairers, and ull the Craft. By 
C.H. 8vo. pp. 78. London, 1837. Hatch- 
ard and Son. 

Ir appears from the above date, that this clever 

little jew @’esprit has been published two years ; 

but it was only by accident that we the other 
day met with it. We have read it with great 
pleasure. It is the ‘“‘ Autobiography of a Holy 

Family, by Raphael,”’ tracing the history of the 

picture from its origin to its present alleged 


position in the gallery of an English nobleman ;. 


and relating the various transformations and 
other adventures which it has undergone in its 
career. Although the treatise is but a sketch, 
it is a spirited one, and contains matter which in 
our opinion ‘* C. H.,’’ who seems well-informed 
on such subjects, would do wisely more fully to 
develope; for, as he observes,—‘*many have 
afirmed that the acmé of cunning is to be met 
with in the practised horse-dealer ; let them 
become purchasers of pictures!" We were 
much amused with the following anecdote :— 

“ A rich amateur from beyond the sea had 
heard of a Wouvermans, of the highest quality, 
in the possession of my owner. By description, 
the composition was so familiar to him, that 
there appeared no chance of mistake: besides, 
he had the print actually engraved from the 
very subject. Still he added the precaution of 
bringing with him a connoisseur who could 
not be deceived ; and so fortified, came by ap- 
pointment to inspect the picture. The pro- 
prietor had an accurate copy, that had been 
made two or three years before, over the face 
of which he strained the original canvass, and 
replaced it in its frame. In this state of things 
the strangers arrived, and passed a long examin- 
ation of the picture. Seeing but one, it was 
finally approved, and purchased at no in- 
considerable price. At the suggestion of my 
owner, the purchaser then placed his seal at the 
back of the canvass as a security against fraud ; 
and it was packed and shipped for its desti- 
nation, after the true one had been carefully 
removed! Though the picture does not 
obtain credit for originality universally, yet 
it certainly still exhibits the seal at the back, 
—an unquestionable evidence with some.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 
JOHN LANDER. 
We have this week to record the death of this 
most amiable and estimable individual. He 
died at his residence in Wyndham Street, Bry- 
anstone Square, on Saturday the 16th ; and 
died as became a good man and a sincere Christ- 
ian. Three hours before he breathed his last, 
he called his affectionate wife and three infant 
children (from two to nearly six years old) to 
his bedside, and poured into their ears his 
latest words of consolation and counsel. Taking 
a single glass of wine, which they partook with 
him, he committed them fervently to the keep- 
ing of the Almighty, and expressed his hope 
that they would meet again in another and a 
better world. He then met his fate with the 
utmost composure. John Lander was born on 
the 31st of December, 1806; and during his 
early years was very partial to reading and such 
studies as were accessible to him. He began 
soon to write on different subjects, and shewed a 
poet's devotion for the beauties of nature with 
which his native county, Cornwall, abounds. 
Some of his later productions, of high merit, 
have appeared in the Literary Gazette. On 
the return of his brother Richard after the 








death of Captain Clapperton, he entered with 
enthusiasm into the cause of African dis- 
covery, and when it was determined to send 
out the second expedition to explore the 
Niger, he joyfully agreed to accompany 
him on his perilous undertaking. At this time 
his constitution was strong and robust, and 
gave promise of a long and healthful life. 
They sailed from England in the Alert, on the 
9th of January, 1830, and our readers are aware 
of the important services they rendered to 
African geography, and to their country, by 
opening and pointing the way to extended 
traffic and rich resources. They returned on 
the 9th of June, 1831, and the narrative of 
their voyage, published by Mr. Murray (who 
with noble liberality presented Richard Lander 
10007. for his MS.), is one of the most interest- 
ing books of travels in the English language. 
Of Mr. Murray, neither of the brothers ever 
spoke but in terms of the most grateful attach- 
ment; and John, at one of the Literary Fund 
anniversaries, publicly expressed their sense of 
obligation to him. Lord Ripon, then at the 
head of the Colonial Office, gave Richard an 
appointment in the Custom-House, which, 
when he resolved on another expedition, was, 
at his intercession, transferred to his brother, 
and held by him till his death. In the dis. 
charge of its duties he was most zealous, 
exemplary, and efficient. But soon after 
his return he began to complain much of 
an affection of the chest, brought on by 
repeated colds during his exposure to the night 
airs in the fatal climate of Africa. He married 
his now unhappy widow in July 1832; and two 
girls and a boy are left with her to deplore their 
irreparable loss. Richard, it will be recollected, 
sailed again with Mr. Laird, Captain Allen, 
and others, on a commercial expedition in 1882, 
and perished in the prosecution of the design ; 
and, if we are not misinformed, another effort 
is on the eve of being made to follow out the 
discoveries of the two Landera’ voyage. If so, 
and national advantages are reaped from it, as 
appears most probable they will be, from Bear- 
croft’s excursions up the Quorra, we need not 
observe how strong a claim it affords them and 
theirs to the sympathy and succour of their 
country.* Upon the widow of Richard Lan- 
der, and his only daughter, asmall annuity has, 
indeed, been settled from the privy purse— 
an act honourable to her majesty and her 
advisers. A person of finer disposition than 
John Lander we never knew. He 

talents of a superior order; and in not one of 


* A statement, by Alexander Fisher, of the Atholl, 
which was inserted in our Gasette at the time, will re- 
mind the public how much they accomplished :— 

“* His Majesty's Ship Atholl, at Sea, 
** Bight of Biafra, Feb. 2, 1831. 

«* Dear Sir,—I take the opportunity of writing you a few 
lines by a vessel that we have just now met on way to 
England. My object in writing in this hasty manner is 
to acquaint you that the grand ay ay problem re- 
specting the termination of the Niger is at length solved. 
The Landers, after having reached Youri, embarked in a 
canoe on the Niger, or, as it is called there, the Quorra, 

came down the stream until they reached the sea, in 
the Bight of Biafra. ‘The branch by which they came to 
the coast is called the Nun, or Brasse River, being the 
first river to the eastward of Cape Formusa, On their 
way down the river they were attacked by the Hibboos 
(a fierce nation that inhabit its banks), and made pri- 
soners, or rather captives; but the King of Brasse hap- 
pening to be in that country buying slaves, got them 
re] » by giving the price of six slaves for each of 
them. In the scuffle that ensued at the time they were 
taken, one of them lost his journal. Whilst at Youri 
they got the prayer-book that belonged to Mr. Anderson, 
the brother-in-law and fellow-traveller of the celebrated 
Mungo Park. They were upwards of a month at Fer- 
nando Po, whence they embarked, about ten days ago, 
in an English merchant-vessel bound to Rio Janeiro, on 
their way to England. From their taking that circuitous 
route, I am in hopes that this will reach iy before they 
arrive, py one you will probably have it in your power 

t wery. 





to give the first news of this important discovery. 
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the relations of life, official station, friendly 
intercourse, and domestic affections, could his 
character be surpassed. His death was occa- 
sioned by inflammation of the lungs, and he 
was ill during only a few days. On Thursday 
his remains were committed to the grave in 
the cemetery at Kensal Green. The funeral 
was attended by several of his brother and 
superior officers, by whom he was greatly be- 
loved; and by other friends, among whom 
were Mr. Murray, Mr. Brockedon, and the 
writer of this slight tribute to his memory, 
Ed. L. G. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
WHISKEYANA. 


«¢ Mont, 











Madidus rore.”—CATULLUS. 
Wi’ mountain-dew weel moistified.—Free Translation. 

Let Teos’ bard with roses bind 
His brows, on lotus-flower reclined, 
And sing the praises of the vine, 
Inspired by draughts of Chian wine ;— 
Or, ’neath the tender myrtles’ shade, 
In wanton dalliance idly laid, 
To Love his ‘* amorous descant” sing, 
To Love his softest incense bring. 
Nor Love nor wine my verse inspire, 
Another theme demands my lyre ; 
August the theme, though sung by few, 
The praises of the Mountain-dew. 


What vintage of the earth may vie 
With this elixir of the sky ?— 
Not Massic, nor Falernian juice, 
Nor all the Isles of Greece produce, 
Nor those illustrious twin chateaux 
Renowned Lafitte and famed Margaux ;— 
Not proud, imperial Tokay, 
Nor Chambertin, nor Silleray, 
Nor rich Constantia’s luscious must, 
Nor mellow Port with ten years’ crust ; 
Not Malaga, nor Xerez old, 
Nor warm Madeira’s molten gold, 
Nor that celestial, balmy wine, 
Blest by St. John, the famed divine !* 
Of these the best at times will pall, 
One cup of dew is worth them all! 
Still redolent of life and joy, 
Its mountain odours never cloy ; 
But as we quaff each brimming glass, 
The next doth still the ast surpass, 
Till rapt, inspired, we climb the spheres, 
Behind us far this vale of tears; 
Roaming with demigods at will 
The meads of blooming asphodel ! 
‘Then bind my temples with a wreath 
Of harebell blue and purple heath, 
And on the heather let me lie 
(The cloudless blue my canopy) 
Quaffing, near some romantic stream, 
Whose murmurs wild provoke to dream, 
A chalice of that fragrant dew 
Pellucid as the diamond’s hue :— 
It is a drink might tempt e’en Jove 
Down from Olympus high to rove, 





* Johannisberger.—This celestial vintage (the growth 
of Johannisberg, or Mount St. John, a hillock of 
trifling size in the heart of the Rheingau) owes its 
name, and, perhaps, a share of its divine qualities, to the 
blessing of its patron saint, St. John, the OseAcyes, 


or Divine, mer wy: Pe in the ——— suit— 
Wine v. Dew—the plaintiff has the slightest chance of 
— it must be from the powerful advocacy of the 
aint :— 
*« Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent.” 

Indeed, with the superb bouquet of the ‘‘Gold Lack,”’ 
still lingering on my raptured senses (like the ‘‘ sweet 
south breathing o’er continents of violets”), I know not 
whether, if I had the free entrée to Prince Metternich’s 
cellars, I might not in the end abjure | heresies, don the 
mantle of the Hospitallers, and turn orthodox Knight and 
true of the Order of Saint John. 
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Though Ganymede or Hebe there 
Doth fill the cup with nectar rare ; 
And long as earth such dew supplies, 

T wish no other Paradise ! B. S. 
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this name a most useful little brass instrument 
has been sent for our notice. By putting let- 
ters into a balance on a graduated beam, you 
mark in an instant their exact weight, and 





— —— _ 


THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden.—The Beggar’s Opera has 
been revived here in the costume of its age, and 
with signal success. Miss Austin, as Polly, 
grieves us by not articulating the words of her 
songs, without which the music of such a part, 
if sung by an angel, would be unacceptable, 
Madame Vestris, as Lucy, is in this respect a 
perfect contrast. As Macheath, Mr. Harrison 
confirmed the high opinion we formed of him 
in Artaxerxes: the chief songs were admirably 
given. Farren, Barclay, and Mrs. C. Jones, 
made an excellent trio in Peachum, Lockit, and 
Mrs. Peachum. 

The Haymarket.— The Sea-Captain holds on 
his voyage most prosperously. We observe that 
Sir E. Bulwer has written a new preface to the 
fourth edition; in which he replies to some of 
the absurd criticisms with which the hostile 
press teemed upon his production. We should 
hardly have thought it worth while. 

Adelphi.— The Knight of the Dragon and 
Queen of Beauty has been produced here with 
éclat, and with all the gaiety and splendour of 
the Eglintoun Totirnament. The scenery, 
dresses, stage decorations, and, in fact, every 
portion of the representation and acting, are 
such as we have not seen equalled in any thea- 
tre, and quite surprising for this small house. 
The contrast with Jack Sheppard makes both 
go off with more remarkable effect ; and as the 
place is crammed every night, we may well say 
that Yates plays All Fours, with High, Low, 
Jack, and Game in his hand. 











VARIETIES. 

#H.B. has given us, in his 621st caricature, 
** A distinguished Tee-totalist,” viz. the Attor- 
ney-general at the Edinburgh breakfast, with 
the Irish chancellorship before his eyes, boast- 
ing of having put down Chartism without blood- 
shed. Behind him are details of the rising at 
Newport. The likeness is not good, but the 
design is one of his best party caricatures. 

A New Reading.—A foreign gentleman lately 
requested his English stockbroker to secure 
certain monies in some favourable securities ; 
his agent thought that Danish bonds offered a 
good investment, and wrote to his correspondent 
to say what he had done: he received an early 
and alarmed answer from the foreigner, saying 
that he feared for his property, as he had lately 
seen in the English papers that there was 
‘ something rotten in the State of Denmark.” 

Chatterton Monument. — The foundation 
stone of Chatterton’s monument was Jaid on 
Wednesday morning, nearly under the clock of 
Redcliffe Church, in the angle formed by the 
tower and the muniment-room. It will be com- 
pleted about Christmas.—Bristol Journal. 

Anglo-Gallic Coins.—The numismatic world 
will have much interest in being informed that 
the valuable and important collection of Anglo- 
French coins collected by the late eminent an- 
tiquary General Ainslie, whose work on the 
subject excited so lively an interest (see Literary 
Gazettes), have been transmitted by his repre- 
sentatives to the care of his publisher, Mr. 
Hearne, for the purpose of being disposed of by 
auction, which will probably take place early in 
spring. Many of the specimens we have seen 
in the possession of our late friend, and can 
testify to their being rare and unique. 

Hooper's Post-Office Letter- Weights.—a_Under 


quently ascertain their postage under the 
new regulations, which come into effect on the 
5th of December. 
The Lunar Almanack, by St. John, Oxford 
(Painter), is another which has entered the lists 
for prophesying next year’s weather. 


Impromptu. 
Last week Prince Albert left our land, 
** Attended by the Firebrand ;” 
When he comes back, court gossips say, 
*Tis Hymen’s torch will light his way. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lexicon of the Greek Language for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools, by the Rev. J. A, Giles, LL.D. 8vo. 21s.— 
The Belle of a Season, a Poem, by the Countess of Bles- 
sington, illustrated with Doge by Chalon, imp, 8vo. 
14. 11s. 6d.; India Proofs, 2/. 12s, 6d.—Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of London, Part VI. 1838, 8vo. 6s.— Ad- 
vice to Mothers on the Management of their Offspring, by 
Pye H. Chavasse, f.cap, 5s.—Elements of Algeten, by the 
Rev. P. Kelland, 8vo, 9s.—The Poetical Works of Thomas 
Pringle, 8vo, 9s. 6d.—The ‘* Adamus Exul” of Grotius, by 
F. Barham, . 8vo, 2s, Gd.-Reminiscences of Past Ex- 

ence, by the late Mrs. G. Soper, 24mo, 2s. 6d.—Western 
ndia in 1838, by Mrs. Postans, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s.— 
What De Fellenberg has done for Education, f.cap, 4s.— 
Poems by Henrietta Prescott, 12mo. 8s.—The Book of 
Enoch from the German, by J. Baty, 12mo. 1s, 6d,—Influ- 
ence, by the Author of ** Miriam,” 3d edition, 12mo. 7s, 
—The Trials of Margaret Lindsay, new edition, f.cap, 
6s.—Chitty’s Forms, 5th edition, 2 Parts, post 8vo, 2ls. 
~The Death of Demosthenes, and other Poems, by G. C. 
Fox, f.cap, 8s.—Massacre of the Bards, and other Poems, 
by H. Gilpin, 2d edition, f.cap, 5s.—Lingard’s History of 
England, Vol. XIII. (completing the work), f.cap, 5s.— 
The Family which Jesus Loved, by the Rev. J. H. 
Stewart, 12mo. 6s. — Commentaries on the Historical 
Plays of Shakspere, by the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s.—Some Account of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold of Eglintoun, by H. Curling, post 8vo. 3s. 
—-Leach’s Introduction to the London Pharmacopeeia, 3d 
edition, 18mo, 5s.—Voyages of the Dourga, translated 
from the Dutch of Kolff, by G. W. Earl, 8vo. 10s, 6d.— 
Lord ronan’ Eminent Statesmen, new edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. 2ls.—British India; Decline of Hindooism, and the 
of Christianity, by the Rev. W. Campbell, 8vo. 
12s.—-Bacchus: Prize pte on Intemperance, by R. B. 
Grindrod, f.cap, 6s. 6d.—Progress of Intemperance : En- 
‘avings, with Poetical Illustrations, by J. Dix,{folio, 5s.— 
iscovery of America by the Northmen, by J. ‘I’. Smith, 
t 8vo, 8s. 6d.—W. H. Maxwell’s Life of the Duke of 
ellington, Vol. I. 8vo. 2ls.; royal 8vo. 1. lls. 6d.— 
Billard on Diseases of Infants, translated by J. Stewart, 
M.D. royal 8vo. 14s.—Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
by G. Bird, M.D. post 8vo. 12s.— Outlines to Illustrate 
a Moral Allegory, entitled ‘‘ The Fighte of Freewille,” 
by R. Westmacoit, jun. 21s.—Memoirs of Admiral Sir S. 
Smith, by the Author of ‘« Rattlin the Reefer,” 2 vols, 
8vo, 28s, The Lord's Table, by H. Thomson, D.D. 
12mo, 5s,—Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1 vol. 
8vo. 12s.—Cyclopedia of Practical Husbandry, by M. 
Doyle, 12mo, 12s. — Latin Syntax and Delectus Minor, 
12mo. 1s. 6d,—Three Hundred Ordination Questions and 
Answers, 12mo. 3s. 6d.— Rev. J. Milner’s History of 
Winchester, new edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 24s,—Domes- 
ticated Animals, by R. Mudie, a 5s. — Glimpse of 
Glory, by A. Wellwood, 18mo. 3s.—The Marine Officer ; 
or, hes of Service, by Sir R. Steele, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
2le.—-"Fhe Rock; Description and Legends of Gibraltar, 
by jor Hort, 4to, 22. 28.—The Comic Latin Grammar, 
with Illustrations, post 8vo, 8s.—-The Moravian Mission in 
North America, f.cap, 4s.—Catterill’s Youthful Piety 
Exemplified, 18mo, le. 6d. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL,1839. 


November. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday.. 14 | From 45 to 52 29°89 to 29-92 
Friday «+--+ 15 esos 49 + 55 29°39 -. 29°79 
Saturday -- 16 core SO +e 56 2978 ++ 29°86 
Sunday---- 17 cose 48 ee 57 29°94 +. 29-92 
Monday -- 18 cove 52 ee 5G 29°89 -. 29-90 
Tuesday -- 19 cree 45 +e 5S 29°90 ++ 29°88 
Wednesday 20 seve 40 +e 48 29°91 ++ 2°04 


Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Except the 20th, cloudy, with frequent showers of rain. 
Rain fallen, ‘935 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES Henry ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Robert Snell is very right : the new Patent Candle 
Extinguisher we certainly saw in tin ourselves, twenty 
years ! 

Mr. 's Coronation Picture.—We regret to say that 
an accident prevented our seeing this (by all accounts) 
admirable production of art, on the day it was exhibited 








to private view by Mr. Moon, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


Just published, Gratis, 
HURTON’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
of CHEAP BOOKS. The above can be sent by post 
as a single letter, 
Terms of Subscription to Churton’s Library, 26 Hollies Street: 
First Class ......s000058 £5 a 
Extra Class ....sseeee 1010  seoree 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
NEW BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE MONTH 
OF NOVEMBER. 
Tz HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, 


from the Birth of Christ to the Extinction of Paganism 
in the Roman Empire. By the Rev. H. H. Milman. 3 ols. 8vo 


ISTORY of the POPES of ROME, their 


Church and State, during the 16th and 17th Centuries, 
Translated from the German of Leopold Ranke. 3 vols. 8vo. 


HE CORRESPONDENCE of 
WILLIAM PITT, FIRST EARL of CHATHAM. 
The Third and Fourth Volumes, completing the Work. 8vo. 


USTRIA. By Peter Evan Turnbull, 
Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
* THE AUTHORISED TRANSLATION. 
ISTORICAL ELOGE of JAMES 
WATT. By M. Arago. Translated from the French, 
with additional Notes, by James Patrick Muirhead, Esq. M.A. 
With a Portrait. 8vo. 
THE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 


H 
OETICAL WORKS of the Rev. H. H. 
MILMAN, with Preface and Notes by the Author, a 
Portrait, and other Illustrations. Uniform with the Works of 
Scott, Crabbe, Southey, &c. 3 vols. f.cap 8vo. 


SSAY on ARCHITECTURE. By Thos, 
Hope, Esq. 3d edition, carefully revised, with nearly 
100 Plates, royal 8vo. 


N ACCOUNT of the BRITISH SET- 
TLEMENTS in the STRAITS of MALACCA, including 
Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. By Lieut. Newbold. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Maps. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


On the 25th instant will be published, Part III. Vol. IX. 
8vo. 5s. 
JOURNAL OF THE : 
OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents:— ; fi 

Dr. Richardson on the Temperature of the Arctic Regions. 

Mr. French on La Rioja in South America. : 

Mr. Forbes’s Visit to the Sinjar Hills in Mesopotamia. 

Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson on the Nile and the Levels of Egypt. 

Dr. Ross’s Journey to the Ruins of Al Hadhr in Mesopotamia, 

Lieut. Lynch, I.N. on the Survey of the Tigris, between Bagh- 
dad and Mosul. : 

Sir Gordon Bremer on Port Essington, Australia. 

Baron Humboldt on the Longitude of Valparaiso and Callao. 

Professor Adolph Erman on a new Map of Kamchatka. 

Mr. G. T. Vigne’s Route to Kabul, Kashmir, and Little Tibet, 
in 1834-38. ‘ i 

Antarctic Discovery in 5 ne 

Mr. Darwin on a Rock seen on an Iceberg, in 61° South Lati- 
tude. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW EDITION, EDITED BY A LADY OF RANK. 
On Thursday, Dec. 5, price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered, gilt edges, 
INTS on ETIQUETTE and the Usages 
of Society. ‘ 
By Aywyos- 
19th edition, thoroughly revised, with numerous Alterations 
and Additions, 
By a LADY of RANK. 
Also, on Dec. 5, with Additions by Mrs. paeeet, 
Short Whist. By Major A*****. 
To which are added, Precepts for Tyros, by Mrs. BeEeRS, 
6th edition, f.cap 8vo. 3s. cloth lettered, gilt edges. 
Londen: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. oblong folio, Outlines to 
illustrate a Moral Hegory, entitled, 

HE FIGHTE of FREEWILLE. 
By R. WESTMACOTT, Jun. A.R-A. F.R.S. 

« Replete with sentiment, expression, and delicacy- *— Literary 
Gazette. \ 

John Mitchell, Bookseller and Publisher to Her Majesty, 

33 Old Bond Street. 
On Monday, December 2, will be published, in f.cap 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, 6s. Vol. 119 (to be completed in 135 vols.), of 
x % x9 
LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO- 
PEDIA: being the Second and concluding Volume of 
Mr. Bell’s Lives of the British Poets. g ‘ 

*,* A detailed Catalogue of the Contents of the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, announcing all the forthcoming Volumes, may be had 
gratis of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 2 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. ; and John Taylor. 
On the 2ist instant wil! be published, 
MURPHY'S ALMANACK, 1840. 





12mo. price 1s. 6d. sewed, = 
WEATHER ALMANACK, on 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, for the Year 1840. 
y P. MURPHY, Esq. = 
Author of The Weather Almanacks of 1883 and 1839,” “ The 
New Theory of Meteorology and Physics, on the Principle of 
Solar and Planetary Reflection,” &c. : 
In addition to the scientific notices, the tables and information 
usually contained in other almanacks are given. 





Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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[HE COMIC ALMANACK for 1840, with 
Twelve Plates by George Cruikshank, many W. endoutey 
great variety of useful and entertaining matter, will be 
saished on Saturday, November 30. 
#,* The whole series (six years) may be had in three neat 
vols. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. each, 
Charles iiss _ Street. 


~ BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 1 vol. 8¢0. with Maps by John Arrowsmith, 
OYAGES of the DUTCH BRIG of 
WAR DOURGA, through the Southern and little 
known Parts of the Moluccan Archipelago, and along the previ- 
ously unknown Southern Coast of New Guinea, performed during 
the Years 1825 and 1826, 


By D. H. KOLFF. 
Translated from 4 Dutch b: Gohan ~ aneaae EARL, 
Author of “ The Eastern Sea: 
London : J. ‘Madden and Co.8 Leadenhall Street. 





A THIRD EDITION. 
F.cap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
loge at —— 3 in BITHYNIA; a Play. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
2. Poems. F.cap, 5s. Gd. 
8. Tour in Normandy. Plates, post 8vo. 


4. Tour in Sicily. “Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Works just published by Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, 
Kin, g William Street, City. 


Price Gs. post 8v0. cloth lettered, 
ONNETS, &c. written on a Tour through 
Holland, Gacuiates Italy ao and Hungary. With 
ashort agar Account of the Jou 
‘ADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
santo vablished, by the same Author, 6s, post 8vo. boards. 
The Visionary.—Canto III. 

“Lady E. S. Wortley yes much originality of thought, 
great power of wide d of poetic cage and 
a nice discrimination in her views of nature. We cl lose the yo- 
lume with of the 
Conservative Journal. 

“We could adduce passages from ‘ The ey, that few 
modern writers could excel, if they could equal.”—Sunday Times. 
“Lady Emmeline’s poetry is entirely that of the imagination. 
She lives in a poetical sphere of her own creation, which she has 
oe with the incarnations of a wild and teeming fancy.”— 

arthenon. 








Price 2s. cloth agile, royal 18mo. 
A MOTHER’S REMINISCENCES of a 
COURSE of READING and INSTRUCTION. Ad- 
dressed to her Daughter. 
By oo — 


With Eight Illustrations, ou ‘oe, cloth gilt, square 16mo. 
What is an Egg worth ? or, the Blessings of 
Providence. A Tale for Children. 


Ill. 
BISHOP Mee ON THE PROPHECIES. 
New Edition, with Portrait, f.cap. 8vo. price 4s. cloth lettered, 
N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of the PROPHECIES concerning the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH; and in particular concerning the CHURCH of ROME. 
by RICHARD HURD, D. wes 
Late Lord Bishop of Worces 
With Prefatory Remarks by the Hew. EDWARD 
BICKERSTETH, M 


Iv. 
New Work se a ape of ** Proverbial Philosophy.” 
0, 7#, 6d. cloth lettered, 
MODERN PYRAM ID; to comme- 
morate a Septuagint of Worthie: 
By M. wet IN FARQUHAR ‘TUPPER, 
Of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Also, by the same Author, price 7s. cloth elegant, 

Geraldine: a Sequel to Coleridge’s “+ Christ- 


abel ;"’ with other Poems. 


Proverbial Philosophy, 34 


edition, price Gs. 
= lettered. 





In 1 vol. Post 8vo. price pe. illustrated with Two Hundred 
and Thi ty oodcuts,' 
ELEMENTS of ATURAL PHILO- 
OPHY ; being an Exp duction to th 
Study of the Physical pokenohe " 
By GOLDING BIRD, M.D. F.L.S. F.G.S. 
Lecturer on Natural Philosophy at Guy’s Hospital. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 








Price One Guinea, in morocco elegant, 


HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL; Tales, 
Legends, and Romances. 
Wi _ By THOMAS BACON, Esq. 
ith Engravings by W. and E. Finden. A few India Proofs, 
“] royal 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. 

n addition to the usual sprinkling of Tales and Romances, 
sowing all over with Eastern images, enchantments, and pic- 
Fe ae Costumes, there are several very close and accurate 

vee of scenery, little peeee into towns, mountains, and 
€)s, and as much topographical on roadside information as 
“Tae can reasonably demand.”— 8. 

with aoe are en: superior to any thing we have met 

“Bie cmbelishments a ccanel nes most exquisite kind.”— Herald. 
con has introduced more of life and interest into the 


lit 
waar, and the illustrations are more varied than usual,”— 


Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


yNEW,, WORKS published 





SAUNDERS and ery Conduit S 


The Sea-Captain ; ali the Birthright. 
By Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart. 
The 4th edition, with a new Preface. 


The Rock. By Major Hort. 
ll of Gibraltar, with Drawings by 
er — 








Western India in 1838. 
By Mrs. Postans, Author of “ Cutch.” 
With Drawings — and coloured. 


Rambles in the South of Ireland. 
By Lady et hs 
ed edition, with I and E; 





ne 


Poems written in Newfoundland. 
By Miss Prescott. 


VI. 
What De Fellenberg has done for Educatian. 
vil. 

Sir Redmond ; a Metrical Romance. 


Mrs. Edward Thomas, 
Author of Tranquil Hours.” 


vu. 
Max Wentworth ; a Novel. 


Ix, 
The Pitas of Fontainbleau. 
Miss Burdon 
Author of a The Lost Evidence,’ * &e. 


Real Pearls in a False Setting. 


By the Countde Ja Pasture, late 10th Hussars. 


XI, 
The Nautical Steam-Engine described, 
And its Capabilities explained, 
By Captain Robinson. 


xi 
The Naval Manual. 


By Capt. Glascock. 


s XIII. 

Memoirs of a Cadet. 

By a Bengalee. 
XIV. 
Sacred Poems. 
By the late Right Hon. Sir Robert a 
With a Notice by the Right Hon. Lord Glenelg. 
hantacte’ Ireland, J, Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell 
id Bradfute, /dinburgh. 





— helliched 


aed iene 


Books just published at the University Press, Oxford, at the 
following prices, in sheets :— 


7 vols. 18mo, 11. 1s. 
HE HISTORY of the REBELLION and 
wa WARS in ENGLAN 
y EDWARD, EARL of CLAREN DON. 
a. we edition, - the original Manuscript. 


The Same, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Documentary Annais. of the Reformed Church 
of England; being a Collecti Or- 
ders, Articles of Inquiry, &c. — the 1048 to the Year 
1716, with Notes, Historical and Explanatory. 

By Edward Cardwell, D. 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hail. 
‘ 8vo. 7s. ‘ 

Notitia Scriptorum SS. Patrum aliorumque 
veteris Ecclesia Monumentorum, que in Collectionibus Anecdot- 
orum post annum Christi MDCC. in lucem editis continentur, 
nunc primum instructa opera et studio J. G. Dowling, A.M. e 
Coll. Wadh. Ecclesiw Anglicane Presbyteri. 

" 4 3 vols. 8vo, 1. 108. ; i 

Scholia Greca in Aristophanis Comeedias, ex 
Codicibus aucta et emendata a G. Dindorfio. 

Lately published, 2 vols. 8vo. 10s, 

Aristophanis Comedia et Fragmenta, ex 
recensione G. Dindorfii. 

2 vols, Svo. 18s. 
in Aristophanis Comeedias 





Annotationes 
G. Dindorfii. 
Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford; T, Payne and H. Foss, Pall Mall; 
a E. Gardner, Paternoster Row, London. 
tly bound, price 12s . 
IFT hom ‘FATRY L AND. A Series of 
Tales and Legends. wn One Hundred fanciful and 
illustrative Etchings. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


HE HISTORY ‘of, RUSSIAN LITERA- 
TURE, translated from the German of Dr. Friedrich Otto. 
By the late GEORGE COX, M.A 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Student athe: Inner Temple. 
Oxford: D. A. alboys, and 113 Fleet Street, London. 


pe POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
CAMPBELL. 


1. Poems. By Samuel Rogers, Esq. Price 


1s. 6d. 


2. Elia: Essays, by Charles Lamb. Ist 
Series, price 2s, 
Essays, by Charles Lamb. 2d 


3. Elia: 
mam Price 2s. 
Edward Bexea, Dover Street. 





Ina = with — k 





ce 16s. cloth; 20s. m: 
LIZA COOK'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Beautifully illustrated Edition. 

« Miss Cook is a writer of great promise, Her book contains a 
great number of lyrical and other poems, many of which are ex- 
tremely beautiful.”—United Service Gazette, 

Charles lacraid Fleet Street. 


EW WORKS just published by ] Richard 
Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 


Memoirs of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, 
K.C.B. &e. 
By E. Howard, Esq. 
Author of “ Rattlin the rv.” 
2 vols. &vo. with Portraits of Sir Sidney, the first engraved after 
Opie, and the second (taken at a subsequent period) after Sir 
Robert Ker Porter. 


One Fault. By Mrs. Trollope, 
aster of “ The Widow Barnaby,” “ Vicar of Wrexhill,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. (On = the 25th instant.) 


An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, 

And its sey ogg in Persia, Tartary, and India, 

the 

New edition, adrasterog in 2 vols. 8vo. with Map of Caubul and the 
neighbouring Countries, and other Plates, price 28s, 

“ A standard work, valuable at all times as a bistory of a pecu- 

liar nation; but of particular interest and utility at present, on 

account of our Indian relations.""—Spectator. 








IV. 
Confessions of a Thug. 
By Captain Meadows Taylor, 
Of the Service of His Highness the Nizam. 3 vols. 
« The admirers of romances will have a treat in this work such 
as they have not had for years. Its truth and reality give it an 
interest such as no mere fiction can excite.”—Atlas, 


Vv. 
NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
With the Magazines, on the 30th ren par | By in | vol. price 
6s. embellished with a tine Portrait of Mr. kford, from the 
original Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
r. Beckford’s Italy ; 
With Sketches ateae and Portugal, and an paceatiam to the 
Monasteries of Alcobaga and Batath: 
Forming the New Volume of 


Bentley’s Standard Library, 





6mo. price %. oloth lettered, : 
OETHI Es FAUST. Translated into 
English Verse, preserving throughout the literal mean- 
ing and rhythmical er of the original. With Notes. 
y JOHN HILLS, Esq. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








Price 5s. 


G” ELA; a ee in Five Acts. 
London: Jone aw 440 West Strand. 


8vo. et 15s. bound in silk, 
SAGA. 


RITA e*s 
By ESAIAS TEGNER. 

Translated from the Swedish, revised and approved by the 
original Author, and illustrated with 17 Engravings, 12 Musical 
Accompaniments, and other Addenda. 
lank | and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street, Strand. 


OXFORD ED EDITIONS. ‘ 


Keble’s Selections from mm Hooker, ee ee 
Autobiography of Bishop Patrick......18° ~< 6 
Patrick’s Advice to a Friend............18°... 
—————- Heart’s Ease .... ee 
Sutton’s Disce Mori ... ee 
Disce Vivere........-..-.- ae 
e 
oP 
. 











Meditations on the Sacrament 18°.. 
Wilson’s (Bp.) Sacra Privata .........18°. 
Taylor’s Golden Grove ...... ...........18°.. 
Laud’s (Abp.) Devotions . saddndos BD se 
Laud’s Autobiography ................ "18° 0 
Sparrow’s Rationale o1 on the Book of f} 18°...5 0 
Common Prayer .... 

In the Press, 

Ken’s Manual of Prayer. 

Wells’ Rich Man’s Duty. 

Saravia on the Priesthood. 

A. Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. 





36 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 








Patrick on Repentance and Fasting. 
ohn Henry Parker, Oxford. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


WITH PLATES, ELABORATELY COLOURZD AFTER THE ORIGINAL PAINTINGS. 


I. 
FINDENS’ TABLEAUX; 


Or, Prose, Poetry, and Art, for 1840, Embellished in a new and unique style, 3/, 3s. ; or plain, 2, 2s. 
Il. 


HEATH’S SHAKSPERE CALLERY ; 


Consisting of Forty-five Portraits of the Female Characters of Shakspere’s Plays, from Drawings by 
A. E. Chalon, R.A., Stephanoff, Bostock, Meadows, &c. 34. 13s. 6d.; or plain, 21. 2s. 


Il. 


THE AGES OF FEMALE BEAUTY: 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF WOMAN'S LIFE, 
From Drawings by the most eminent Artists. With Prose and Poetical Illustrations by Barry Cornwall, 
Mrs. Norton, Miss Jane Porter, &c. 31s. 6d.; or plain, 2le. 


IV 


LE BYRON DES DAMES; 


Or, Portraits of the principal Female Characters in Lord Byron’s Poems. Containing Thirty-nine highly finished 
Plates, each illustrated by Critical Remarks and Poetical Extracts. 3/.; or plain, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


FLORA’S GEMS; 


Or, the Treasures of the Parterre. In.Twelve splendid Groups of Flowers, drawn and coloured by James An- 
drews, The Plates of this Work are all coloured in the most finished style, so as to equal first-rate Drawings, and are 
accompanied with Poetical Illustrations by Louisa Twamley. 2, 2s, 


Vi. 


THE GALLERY OF THE GRACES. 


Thirty-six beautiful Female Heads, illustrating celebrated Passages in Modern British Poets, with accompanying 
Extracts. 3/.; or plain, 31s. 6d. 


Vit. 


THE ROMANCE OF NATURE ; 


Or, the Flower Seasons Illustrated. By L.A. Twamley. 3d edition, 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

«This is a book of singular beauty and taste. ‘T'wenty-seven exquisite coloured drawings of favourite flowers 
are accompanied by graceful quotations from the various authors who have felt their ‘ sweetest inspiration,’ and some 
charming original poems. hether for tasteful decoration, originality, or grace, we have seen no superior to this 
most beautiful volume.”—Literary Gazette. cme 


PEARLS OF THE EAST; 


Or, Beauties from ‘ Lalla Rookh.” Twelve large-sized Portraits of the principal Female Characters in this 
Cc 


celebrated Poem, Designed by Fanny Corbaux. 2. 12s, Gd.; or printed with tint, 31s. 6d. 


HARDING’S PORTFOLIO. 


Twenty-four highly finished Views, coloured under Mr. Harding’s directions. Imp. 4to, 3ls. 6d.; or 
printed with tint, 21s. 


x 


OUR WILD FLOWERS; 


ular and descriptive Account of the Wild Flowers of England. By L. A. Twamley, Author of ‘* The Ro: 
A pop 4 of Nature.” Many coloured Plates, 21s. ° — 
#,® All the above Works are very handsomely bound and ornamented at the prices mentioned, and have 
been expressly prepared for Presents, Souvenirs, the Drawing-Room Table, &c. 


CHARLES TILT, 86 FLEET STREET. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


COMPLETE IN NINETY-EIGHT VOLS. SMALL OCTAVO. 


LIFE, new edition, 10 vols. 21 Engravings. To be completed in December. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vols. 96 Engravings. 

POETICAL WORKS, 12 vols. 26 Engravings. 

PROSE WRITINGS, 28 vols. 56 Engravings. 


ANY ODD VOLUMES TO MAKE UP SETS. 


The following detached :— 
SELECT POETRY, 6 vols. 
BIOG 





ie) 
PERIODICAL CRITICISM, 5 vols. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (Scotland) 5 vols. 


Ail in small 8vo, done up in cloth boards, very handsomely, with gilt back-titles. 5s, per velume, 
Separate, in smali 8vo, or 24mo. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL—MARMION—LADY OF THE LAKE—ROKEBY—LORD OF 
THE ISLES—BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN, AND OTHER POEMS, 24mo. Pocket Edition. 
SELECT POETRY, 6 vols, 24mo. Pocket Edition. 


These contain the Author’s Last Introductions, i Editor’s Notes, which are not to be found in any other 
ions. 


All done up in cloth, silk, roan, or moroeco, 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND (Tales of a Grandfather), School Copy. 2 thick vols. with coloured Map, bound, 10s. 


ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH; WHITTAKER AND CO, LONDON, 





PLENDID ANNUALS for 1840, under 
the Superintendence of Mr. C. HEATH. 
KEEPSAKE, silk 2l4.; India Proofs, mor. 52s, 6d. 
BOOK of BEAUTY, ditto.... 2ls.; ditto, 52s. 6d, 
PICTURESQUE ANNU. 
Windsor Castle .........+ 21a; 21, Qe. 
GEMS of BEAUTY. 4to. 3is. 6d. silk. 
London : Longman, Orme, and Co. 


ditto, 





NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


MR. JAMES'S NEW NOVEL, 
HENSY of GUISE ; or, the States of Blois, 


3 vols. 


II, 
Poems, by Mrs. Boddington, 
Authoress of ‘* Sketches in the Pyrenees,” &c. 
With Illustrations, One Guinea. 


111. 
LADY BLESSINGTON’S NEW POEM, 
The Belle of a Season. 


Imperial 8v0. with 10 Plates, 1/. 114. 6d.; India Proofs, 
12s. 6d. 


Iv. 
Stephens’s Manual of British Beetles, 
describing all the Species. 14s. 


v. 
Captain Marryat’s Diary in America. 
3 vols. 12, Lis. 6d. 


vi. 
Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. 


Parts I. and II. 58. each. 


VII. 
The Rev. Sidney Smith’s Works. 


3 vols. 8v0. 36s, 


Vii. 
Dr. Holland's Medical Notes and Reflections, 


By. 18s. 
Ix. 
Mr. Laing’s Travels in Sweden. 
Byvo. 12s, 


x, 
Mr. Laing’s Travels in Norway. 
2d edition, 8vo. 14s. 


XI. 
The Rev. L.. Vernon Harcourt on the Deluge. 
2 vols. 8v0. 36s. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, Nov, 2%. 


M® COLBURN has this day published 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


Preferment ; a Novel. 


By Mrs. Gore, 
Author of “ Mrs. Armytage,” “ Stokeshil! Place,” &c. 
v 


IL. 
The Duchess of St. Albans’ Memoirs. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait. 


Ill. 
The Marine Officer ; 
Or, Sketches of Service. 
By Sir Robert Steele, Deputy-Lieutenant of Dorset. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 


IV. 
Commentaries on the Historical Plays of 


Shakspere. 
By the Right Hon. 7’, P. Courtenay. 
2 vols. post Svo. 188. 


Also, just ready, 


I. 
The Spitfire; a Nautical Romance. 
By Capt. Frederic Chamier, . 
Author of “* The Life ora Sailor,” ** Ben Brace,” &c. 3 vols. 


Il. 

Excursions in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

Including Notices of the State of Public Opinion in those 

Countries, and Anecdotes of their Courts. 
y Robert Bremner, Esq. 
Author of «* Excursions in the Interior of Russia,” &c. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

Henry Colburn, Publish jreat M. 





igh Street. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth, extra boards, 
EDICAL ETIQUETTE; or, an Essay 
upon the Laws and Regulations which ought to Govern 
the Conduct of Members of the Medical Profession in their Rela- 
tion to each other. 
By ABRAHAM BANKS, Esq. K.D.S. 
Charles Fox, 67 Paternoster Row. 
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in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in the County 
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